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BITBRBATURA. 


A SONG. 


Batmy’s the breeze, as it wanders o’er hill and dale, 
Laden with incense from valley and dell, 
Wooing the cowslips that bloom in the grove and vale, 
Stealing a kiss trum the brilliant blue bell. 
Brightly the glancing stream 
Gives back each golden beam, 
Which through the leafy bough gleams on its surf : 
Sweetly he wild wood rose 
Nods to each blast that blows, 
Flinging its shade on the daisy-clad turf. 





Blythely the lark now ascends from her grassy nest, 
Scatt’ring bright gems from her dew-spangled wings, 
Soaring aloft with the pearls on her speckled breast, 
As ‘mid the ether she joyously sings. 
Glad is the sky above, 
All below’s life and love, 
Freshuess aad glory is shed over earth; . 
Nature all loveliness 
Decked in her jewell’d dress, 
Breathing from grot and glen music and mirth. 


Hark ! ‘tis her voice floating soft on the golden air ! 
Ye who would wear on your cheek the rose bloom, 
Come let the mountain breeze fan back your flowing hair, 
Breathing o'er lip and brow balmy perfume; 
Come, while dew tear-drops lie 
Bright in the violet’s eye, 
Drink of health’s chalice, with bliss it o’erflows; 
Come, let the meadow sweet 
Bend ’neath your buoyant feet; 
Barren the soul thut such rapture foregoes. 





SONG OF THE SERF. 


FROM “LAYS AND BALLADS,’ BY THOMAS BUCHANAN RBAD. 


I know a lofty lady, 
And she is wondrous fair; 

She hath wrought my soul to music 
As the leaves are wrought by air. 

And like the air that wakes 
The foliage into play, 

She feels no thrill of all she makes 
When she has passed away. 

And she will pass as bright, 
And be as calm as now, 

Even though | wither in love's blight 
And drop trom life’s young bough. 


I know a lofty lady 
Who seldom looks on me; 

Or when she smiles, her smile is like 
The moon's upon the sea. 

As proudly and serene 
She shines from her domain, 

Till my spirit heaves beneath her mien, 
And flouds my aching brain. 

Oh! I tremble when I see 
The coming ot her light, 

For when she goes I know ‘t will be 
A doubly darkened night. 


I know a lofty lady :— 
But I wold not wake her scorn 
By telling all the love I bear, 
For I am lowly born; 
So low, and she so high— 
And the space between us spread 
Makes me but as the weeds that lie 
Beneath her stately tread. 
I would not herimperial state 
With mine were levelled down; 
But would that iron-handed Fate 
Had raised me to acrown. 


——_e——__. 


MARY MACALISTER. 
Concluded. 


Goodness and happiness, alas! are often but a seeming : as the canker 
in the flower, so the blight of deceit in the heart can destroy all within 
itsintluence. James had some hard struggles with himself when he first 
began to fail in his faith to Mary, and her uususpicious temper only serv- 
ed to increase his difficulties. ‘Tis true, there was no absolute Sledas 
between them, though more than oncs he had urged such an lorersenl e 
promise, and had in most solemn words tendered his own, and had meant 
to keep it. This, however, she steadily refused, but did not refuse to 
love him, and to be true to him. He was dear to her as existence, but if 
ever that willing love she valued should fail, then he should be tree. And 
well he knew there was no change in heart; then how could he be so 
selfish? Again, he’d apologise for himself:—an almost portionless wife 
for a poor lieutenant is a dragging load, with her crying ill kept children 
ona long march, so often ill attended, she herself pale, worn, and anxious, 
fatigued and fretting, or bearing patiently and skilfully the perpetual 
strite Senpern poveay aud rank. How could he bear to think of his wife 
being subjected to the shitts, the expedients, and the actual miseries, of 
which he so often had seen painful examples? Then, were he to sell 
out now, what an enormous sacrifice! A short time would certainly give 
him promotion. No, in justice to Mary he should not think of marrying 
her! He determined not to involve her in such trials. Ob, no! she had 
now a quiet home with her mother and sisters—besides, who could ensure 
her a steady independence? And he—why, he would gradually change 
his manner to her; she had sense, and would, tio doubt, see the justice 
of his views. It would be much more prudent of him to marry Isabella; 
she had two thousand pounds and good expectations. Then he might sell 
out, and turn farmer ; and though Bell had neither Mary’s generous spirit 
nor warm affections, she had a calm, easy temper. Certainly, were it 
not for her pretty face, she would be but a stupid compani B 

as panion. But then, 
— ikes anactive life need not care much on that account. Should 
is wile be pretty, aud housewife-like, and tolerably good humoured, 
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such easy, kind, agreeable manners; little as she has seen of the world, | 
any man might be proud of her taste, her gentle grace, her quiet consi- | 


I know I can reason her into any thing.” , 
So with such sophistry, such vanity, such worldly wisdom, did he cheat | 
himself of atreasure. For in sickness, or sorrow, or adversity, Mary 


| uever thought of herself; and in peaceful home-happiness, who could be | that she loves him ? 


| better fitted to add to, and to participate in, a good man’s best enjoy- 
| ment ? 
On one of these many unclouded summer days, our party set out for the | 
| top of Glenariff, to see the water-falls, and spend the day amoung the 
| mountains. Little as this beautiful valley is known, some tourists and | 
painters have visited it; aud thanks to the ingeuious and tasteful Nichol, 
| there are some beautiful paintings, to gratify those who are unable or ust | 
willing to go so far to see the originals. But let the lover of nature who 
| has time aud means, go and see that fairy-haunted, Swiss-like solitude, | 
| where the song of the lark, and the hum of the bee, and now and then | 
the bleat of the straggler of the flock, are the only sounds that interfere | 
| with the chorus of the elements. There the gentle welling © waters | 
is noiseless, till many streams meet in one, which flowing, Wi a light 
ripple, between soft rising green banks, presently rushes ovér thé-moun- | 
tain precipice at one leap, tumbling over rocks, boiling in deep pools, and | 
so battles its way down the glen to Eass-na-cruib. Unlike the solitary | 
leafless grandeur of the upper fall, here the banks are dotted with varie- 
, gated verdure, nature’s own glorious shrubbery; here the glittering holly 
and arbutus brighten its sides in winter, and in summer vie with the beau- | 
ty of the rowan tree; the hazel and sweet hawthorn, with the woodbine | 








| tered up the glen; for the narrow, hilly, rugged road compelled them 
| frequently to alter their paces and their mode of travelling. Altnagrainé 
| was the first waterfall com note that tempted them to alight, and wan- 
| der up its little glen of raspberries and hazel. Several other falls along 
| the valley gleamed like silver threads over the face of the black rocks ; 
| but the weather haying been dry, this one, though reduced, still asserted 
its pre-eminence ever its brethren; aud there, above Glasmullin, it came 
foaming down the precipice, though smiling in its summer aspect, and 


“Really she has so much sense, that I need not 
| feel so awkward after all,” said he, “ and I shall explain my views to her; | 


_ing their wavy bodies up against the current. 


and wild roses, and many a bright-eyed flower of lowly growth, scattered | 
around their stems, on the green mantled ferny bank. 
| Our light-hearted, light-footed, shall we say light-headed? party set out | but there is a moral in it. 
| early. The sun was shining gloriously, as they drove, or walked, or can- | 





flinging its glittering spray in rainbows to the sunbeam. The eagle and 
the raven were circling high overhead, and the cattle on the edge of the 
precipices above looked not much bigger than the lambs in the nearest 
tield. They passed Upperand Lower Doury, and many picturesque ham- 
lets and cottages—towns, as they call them, wherever the house and barn 
entitles the owner to say, ‘‘ Ye’re welcome to our town!” There were 
decent, clean-clad matrons, pretty, tidy girls, or curly-headed children, 
striving, in their scanty store of English, to answer the questions of the 
“quality,” and to show them that the Glenariff people are as English as | 
their neighbours. A very mistaken notioa is amongst them, that Lrish is | 
a vulgar languge; and as we think of French and Italiaa, they think of 

English, thatit is an actual accomplishment to be able to answer the 

strangers, not in the vernacular. But for our part, it is far more interest- 

ing to witness the courteous gesture—the anxious, yet gratified look, 

when the homely native auswer seems understood, with its accompany- 

ing characteristic, the civil, proud, hospitable refusal of tendered reward, 

than to hear the common tongue, or see the common ways of the people 

of “ our town.’ Fancy may have much to do with this, for human nature 

is much the same in town or country; and that meanness, and knavery, 

and imbecility, and folly, may exist among them, we do not venture to 
dispute. But to themselves be it told; we can’t help that! They ought 
to be different; for God has blessed them in the air they breathe, in the 

food they eat, in the earth below, and in the heavens above them! No 
wonder that the Glenspeople seldom emigrate, and that when they do, 
they return to die at home. 

At this part of the glen, the road turns off, and our party pursued their 
way down a narrow “radeen” to the river side, at Bass-na-craib; but 
turning up to the hall, to get a smoother path, they found themselves in- 
volved in a hazel-wood, which extends a good way up the acclivity from 
the river. Itis intersected by so many paths, no one knowing exactly 
the way to choose, each (for the party was pretty numerous) pe his 
own way, every one imagining, as the various churches do, that his was 
the straigitt and narrow path. Nearly half an hour passed in struggling 
through the wood-labyrinth, and the whistle, and the call, ‘‘ Where are 
you?” and “ where are you?” “I’m here, I'm here,” resounded on all 
sides, though only a few yards separated them. Mary had lingered to 
gather a branch of the little musk-scented thorny rose, 80 common on 
those hills. Nothaving observed by which way the others might have 
gone, she took a different direction, and had wandered a good way before 
they missed her. Suddenly she thought she heard soft whispering, and, 
suspecting they might mean to play some trick on her, she advanced cau- 
tiously, and silently putiing aside the branches, she saw James and Isa- 
bella, seated on the mossy slope, bis a:'m round her waist, her hand lock- 
ed in his, and his eyes;—ah! how often had she read their eloguence— 
too often now! She heard, she saw his treachery; she sickened, and as 
she staggered back, her ankle caught amongst the brauches, and twisted 
in the etlort she made to escape unseen. Pain and sickness overcame her. 
The rustling noise startled James, who rose, exclaiming— 

** Ah! who’s there?” 

: He saw Mary; his heart smote him; he felt humbled and afraid be- 

fore that pale, trembling girl. However, she summoned her pride, and 

calmly said her ankle was sprained, and begged to be left alone till their 

return fiom the waterfall, which would uot be long; and James ran off 

- bring the doctor of the party, whose laugh they now heard not far from 
lem. 

Was it unnatural that Mary should shrink from Isabella’s touch, or that 
she kept her tearful eye turned upon the ground, while with quiverin 
and aching heart, she prayed that God, by some speedy mercy, might onl 
her days. Her ankle was examined. and as there was no apparent inju- 
ry, the doctor thought a little rest would restore its usual strength She 
rejected the many efforts of the others to remain with her; and alone, as 
ws desired, seated herself by the little stream from one o! the smaller 
alls. 

She could not have chosen a sweeter seat—a sheltered mossy rock, near 
which briar-roses and honeveuckles dipped their garlands in the stream. 
When quite alone, her thoughts and tears, so painfully repressed, gained 
mastery of ber patience and prudence. Hotand fast her tears fell, and 
sighs and sobs shook her slight frame. Pride and passion triumphed for 
& time; at length she said— 

*“ [ have no right—I have no right to bo so angry. Iam not his wife; 
and I should thank God for that! It would be worse then. It’s hard to 
tind hin deceitful, who | was so sure was u right, true, and—oh! how 
gentle, kind. But this may have beeu Bell’s work; I’m sure it has. 
She flirts with every one Jumes himself might see tha!. I’m sure the doc- 
tor seems as great a tavourite as he is ; James himself might see that !— 
indeed, he sometimes seems to bave more iufluence. ell, it I never 
should be his wife, | hope, for his owa sake, he may not marry the heart 

















why, she mightdo well enough. Yet Mary has such superior qualities; less, deceiving creature! Ican scarcely believe she could treat me so. 


Now I remember many little incidents, I scarcel noticed at the time. 
How often have I aeen his eyes fixed upon her with such tenderness! I 
was not jealous, for I thought that gentle look their natural expression ; 
but now Isee! The other day, as I came into the room, now | know 
why he blushed and looked socoufused, for he seemeil to have been whis- 
pering to her. Yet may not all this be my own imagination t—and may 
not he consider bimselfat liberty ? or may not Bell have persuaded him 
Perhaps he loves me still. Well, at all events, 
though he may be only gratifying his vanity, on either side, I am glad I 
had command of myself. If he has been trifling with her, he is wrong, 
to be sure ; but he would just think me a jealous fool to be so burt. So 
'Udry my eyes, and put away the signs of my foolishness. I'll not let 
him think that I see or feel his conduct, though I fear he thinks I suspect. 
I’m better now, and will try to be calm, when he comes back.”” 

Her heavy sighs and sobs had not half subsided, for convulsively and 
bitterly she had wept. She rose, took off her bonnet, and bathed her 
temples, and cooled her burning palms, in that delightful stream. She 
feltcalmer and more assured. She sat down again, and watched the 
goldfinches and redbreasts flattering through the branches, or alighting 
for a moment to sip or splash in the s allow water, or the little fish stay- 
Thenshe would think over 
her honey-store of poetry. Her elastic spirit had almost regained its tone, 
when James, in advance of the others, came to seek her. She was sing- 
ing, low and sweetly, that old Irish melody, “ Dhrinan-dhou,” or the 
sloe-thorn. He came round the rock, unperceived by her, and near her, 
with a theatrical air, said— . 

“My own Medora, sure thy song is sad 1” — , 

“ In Conrad’s absence, wouldst thou have it glad ?” returned she, with 
a blush and a smile, that made him think his secret as yet undiscovered 5 
though it could not be long so. “ Yes, James, my song is sad enough ; 
It treats of constancy.’’ ‘ 

“Oh! [ remember,” said he, assuming an unconscious look, far from 
what he felt. ‘That is where he speaks of preferring his first love, 
though of lowly birth, to all the ladies of high rank, comparing them to 
the bright red berries on the rowan-tree, showy to look at, and hard to at- 
tain, but not half so sweet as the strawberry at its base, Mary.” 

So saying, he offered his arm with a gallant and tender air, and they re- 
joined their companions. He sat beside her on their way home, +n _the 
anxious desire he felt to lighien the pain his meditated desertion might 
cost her, aided by Mary’s unresentful gentleness, gave a tenderness to his 
looks and manners greater than he could have been su posed capable of 
exhibiting on the eve of inflicting such an injury on her peace. Se he 
pressed her hand, and talked poetic prose, and recalled old scenes, and 
pleasant memories of old times, as togetlier they watched the lengthening 
shadows on the western sides of the glen. Vivid and deep in Mary's 
soul, years and years after, was the recollection of that day’s ming ed 
pain and pleasure; even the form of the clouds in the sunset, and the 
golden gleams ae they slanted round the velvet slope of Lurgaiden, and 
the deepening «” the cool, blue twilight as they neared home, all was re- 
membered ae if it had been yesterday. And all that time her heart had 
been gathering confidence, and recovering her trust in him, who little de- 
served it. Sheinstinctively tempered her hopes and fears, notwithstan- 
ding all that had occurred; she knelt that night in happy prayer, and 
slept the sweet sleep of content. 

Surely such love as hers, felt in the country, is nearer akin to holy and 
ious feeling, than that of even pure and youthful hearts amidst thedusky 
uildings of cities. 

Shortly after their visit to Eass-na-cruib, Bell went to stay fora time 
with another friend, and James only spenta short time of each day at the 
cottage. Fishing or shooting excursions occupied his forenoons, and 
frequent engagements in the village left him few evenings at his disposal, 
or, ostensibly so. When Mary and he met, there was little to awaken 
her suspicion, but she grew daily paler, thinner, sadder—waning hope 
and trembling confidence, fainting under repeated disappointments, yet 
still trusting in him—apologising for him—thinking of his excellencies, 
praying for his happiness. 

There were some lines that, in one of her lonely, anxiousdays, she had 
written, expecting, God help her! a time of more confidential inter- 
course with the object of them, when she could show these thoughts. 
They were deposited in her treasury, with his keepsakes. These had 
only the worth of haying once been his, or given by him—a lock of glossy 
dark hair, as nearly black as might be, forming almost a ring in its mys- 
tical curve, but, alas! a broken one—some withered flowers—some 
withered leaves—even a bunch of rowan-berries—ominous gift !—bitter, 
sour, showy—why did she valuethese ? What sad thoughts hover over 
the tokens of our loves and friendships !—too often the lapse of afew 
years brings little else than wee to the hoarder of keepsakes—the trustee 
to the pleasuresof memory. “Tis said there aresuch pleasures. Butas 
youth 1s to age—as Spring is to Autumn—so is hope when compared to 
memory, whose best pleasures must be pons + Iremember! LIre- 
member ! is ever a sorrowfal burden—it must have sad music! The 
falling cadence of the truth-telling voice sounds of sorrow. When we, 
who are travelling westward, look back through the dim distance of our 
years, do we not see the pale phantoms of changed friends, with hearts 
grown cold or sordid, or, it may be, vicious, or feel our own chilled and 
saddened, thinking of those who now live only in our hearts or glide 
through our dreams with the mournful wail, no more, oh, never more 1 It 
is wiser tu look forward to the light, though it may be setting, where 
Hope, like the glory of the evening west, can gild even the portals of the 
tomb! 

The scenery of Glendun, where Mary’s home was, is not so grand as 
that of Glenariff. There are no great falls in its river,and butome or two 
small ones from the bills. Its magnificence departed with its oaks, but 
its peaceful, pastoral beauty remuins; and time which impairs most 
things, makes that more beautiful—every year adds shoots to the oak sap- 
liag, and gives a new honeysuckle arch, or garland, to the rocks, that rise 
so rugged from the shamrock pasture. L ‘ 

At the back of Mrs. MacAlister’s cottage is a burn, or little river, which 
tumbles over rocks from above, and then hurries precipitously for a quar- 
ter of a mile through a wooded glen of hazel and rowan trees. There na- 
ture has made many a sheltered seat, to tempt lovers to forget time, 
friends to forget reserve, and childhood to gather laps-full of wild flowers, 
and plumes of feathery fern. Here M and James had many a happy 
hour; and here, but a few weeks since, he had renewed his protestation 
of affection, and thought himself sincere. To this seat he led her, not 
many days after their visit to Glenariff—he wished, yet feared to speak. 
There wasa war within his heart. An easy, self-indulgent life, a pretty 
wife, novelty and independence—these were the idol. His first love's 
grace, goodness, gentleness, faith, aud no common share of loveliness— 
these were the offerings he was about to immolate on that idol 8 altar. 
Oh, that mistaken self! On this evening they were alone in the ‘len. 
He talked, half-friendship, half-love, little differing from what he had lat- 
terly accustomed her to, yet not much under her hopes, till they sat down 
on a bank of moss, close by the stream. 

““ Mary,” he said, “we have loved each other long. It was before I 
went abroad [I told you I loved you; and here, Mary, with gentle firm- 
ness for which I honour you, you refused any kind of bond between us, 











except that which is alone prem sen. the love rl the whol , i 
, Mary, tohumble myself in your eyes. [am come to yo 
pty = sl ae! cannot help it. You refased the promise 1 offered 








you—you were right. 1did not know myself then. 1 don’t deserve 
"lary oes already sobbing, and could not speak. Astonishmoent, and a 


i tears choked her. At last she said— < 

“ op onde this, James; I almost knew it that day iu Glenariff. But I 
won't reproach you—I will pray to God for strength, 1 thought I had 
loved you better than myself. I do not wish to forget entirely. I may try 
to be glad if you should be happy—I may still love you as a sister or & 
friend.” . : 

“Now, Mary, Mary, whatam Ito do? I have asked Bell, she sloy es 
me. I am ashamed of myeelf, but she has consented to marry me. 

She dried her tears. Henceforth, for evermore, those hopes and fears, 
those joys and sorrows, so dearly nursed aud leved so long, must be as 
nothing to her—her world is empty: a 

A long pause ensued. At length, “Oh, Mary!" he cried, “how meanly 
you must think of me; but indeed it has not been deliberate wrong tw 
you—I grieve for the pain I have given—but you have strength of 

mind, and you will yet meet some one far more deserving of your 
excellence.” 

“There now, James, don't talk—don’t make speeches now—we part 
friends—1’\l try to believe the bestof you—I’ll be reconciled to my lot 
in. time;.bui there is one thing I fear, lam sorry for my poor mother— 
how ill she will take what she must think a slight upou me, and she has 
had so much to bear, and is vo fall of hope for me; we must not let her 
know all the truth; she must be led to think the fault mine, if fault there 
be—she can know this truth, that I would not marry you now, knowing 
your altered feelings—I would not, for my own sake, yet ’tis save her 
pride, not my own, J beg this; let her not think that you—let her think 
me capricious—anything—but save her heurt this blow—let us go now— 
I am not well—-I am so sick—Ob, James, take me home.” 

The shock, and the effort to express her feelings, was too much, and 
she fainted. He carried her to the stream, sprinkled her face with the 
clear, cold water, and used every meaus to restore her. The faint lasted 
long, and he, dreading he had killed her, was in despair, and about to 
carry her home when she began to recover. He reproached himself,and 
with teare in his eyes, said all he could to entreat forgiveness, and to as- 
sure her of his unalterable friendship; and there was the end of poor 
Mary’s dream of happiness. As soon as she was able to walk, she rose, 
and leaning on his arm, reached home. A heart-ache and a head-ache 
sent her to bed, there to come to peace as she might, and James, half in 
ehame, half in sorrow, went to spend the evening with Bell. There they 
talked over their future prospects, and built their hopes upon the quick- 
sands of selfishness. 

For several days Mary kept her bed; not that she was so very sick, but 
that she might get leave to weep iu peace, without letting any oue see. 
James came often to ask for her, and the poor mother never doubted but 
that all was as usual. As soon as she sat up again, he would visit them 
either morning or evening. Mary would gladiy have left the parlour 
when he came, but could not, as her mother sat there to spin or knit; so, 
without exciting suspicion of carelessness, or puzzling questions, she 
seldom could do that; when obliged to stay, she talked upon indifferent 
subjects, or sometimes read aloud, as a resource from the awkwardness 
of her situation. 

She contrived, however, to keep up a show of cheerfulness, far, far 

her heart; the double-sobbing sigh, broken between her words, 
sometimes forced its way, sometimes mixed with the humming of an old 
tune, but was oftener crushed back to its home, in ber own sad heart. 

These arts did not entirely avail to deceive even a blind mother’s watch. 

ear. 

“Mary, machree! what ails you 1—you're not getting better, [ think-- 
your hands are burning—your brows t wobbing—God be good to you, my 
child, is it fever you’re taking 1—or, dear, has anything happened to vex 
you? Is it James that’sfretting you?” 

Mary did not answer. 

“ Something is wrong between you—there is something in the tones of 
your voice I never heard before; aud, Mary, you speak proudly—I’m 
sure he’s as good-natured, and the fault is your own, Mary.” 

“It may be, mother, but I cannot pretend one thing and think another 
—I never, never can be his wife—he will be very happy without me—he 
can geta wile with money aud beauty—he knows I don’t love him as I 
did—the change just came by degrees, but that does not make him so 
mnbapPy as you think—TI won’t marry him!” 

“Now, Mary, aroon, what makes you speak that way 7—’tis not like 

lf—nobody shall urge you, my child—may the saints and the Lord 

Jesus guide you! Sure you know I'd be content with what pleases you 

best. I might have been glad, dear, to have left you with a husband fike 


Ij 
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join regiment for @ time, to save my honour, and de credit to my 
pear! of the golden hair! but G6d Willprotect me for ycursweet sake ; then 
when I shall have got a company, or, it may be, a step further, M-come 
home, love, and take you to some sweet spot in this delightful laud, and 
live is love and peace. Say yes, Bell.” 

“Lam very sotry, = we ‘ever thought of each other. I cannot 
marry you—my uncle’s will shall always me. IT am quite determin- 
ed; 80 you should join your regiment as soon as possible ; you need not 
say andthe word. to meon the subject.” ; 

No arguments he could nse—no pleading could change her decision. He 
rushed {tom the house like a madman. To any one who had met him, 
as he crossed the-hill—his swilt, firm step, steady, but glaring eye, com- 
pressed lipa, and pole face, would: have told, that he was a mun bent upon 
some wild -estielee. daring deed. Mary was in the hall, as he came to 
the door; she said, “Ob, James, what isthe matter 7—are you unwell ?” 

“Oh, only a little uicomiortable ; I'll be better presently—are you 
going out?” ; 

“Yes ; I was just going down tothe bay, Will youcome? You will 
be better out in the air. i'll wait, if you are not disposed to come im- 
mediately.” 

“ Thank you, Mary! Wil jast go up for my gun.” 

“ Oh, then, James, I must makea bargain with you. If you come with 
me, you must not fire very near me : 1 am weak even yet, and might ap- 
pear ridiculously nervous; you, strong people, can’t understand whut 
some good-natured people cull fine-lady airs; but come, make haste 
— and Vil talk away our sad, or sick, or sorry fancies, for I feel well 
to-day.” 

He itoppait half-way up the hall, came back—put bis arm round her 
waist, kissed her passionately, and said, “* Mary, iny own kind, gentle love! 
my first love, good and true— God bless you!” 

Mary released herself, blushing, half-crying, and almost angry. 

“ James, this is unjust, unkind, foolish !—I don’t understand you: re- 
member we are friends. Now, I trast to be always that to you, so don’t 
vex me again.” 

He turned away with a look—such a look of sorrow !—and she walked 
out to await his coming, or almost inclined to go alone: but she relented, 
and turned back, for she wondered at his unusual manner, and saw that 
something had distressed him. Just as she eutered the hall again, she 
heard a gun fired ; the report startled her so, she nearly screamed, and 
thought for an iastant, he must have intended it to try her; then she was 
sure he could not be so illnatured, and thought it must have been to clear 
or re-charge it. She waited awhile, then called two or three times, and 
becoming impatient. went to the stairs, but there was no answer ; all 
was silence ; then the awful thought struck her heart like an arrow—she 
ran up stairs, and there was blood coming out under the doorway : the 
lobby was swimming, and the slow, smoking steam was trickling down 
the staircase! She called, she screamed—and, sick as death she fainted, 
just as the other persons of the house came, terrified by her cries. 

They forced the door, and there the body of poor James was found: 
his feet towards the door—his gun beside him—his face disfigured—his 
skull shattered—and his spirit fled ! From the position of the body, 
there wasa hope that his death might have been accidental—but God 
alone knew ! and the wild lament of the mourners was blended with the 
petition for intercession and pardon for his madness. 

Bell Maclelland’s feelings, never hitherto very acute or lasting, were 
painfully so on this occasion. For a year she mourned— 





She mourned, but smiled 
At length, yet smiling mourned. 


She married happily, and lived three years a wife and mother, blessed 
with all that wash and love could give, to lighten the gloom of the 
shadow of death, that too often hovers tor years over the path of the con- 
sumptive. She died young, and beautiful, and beloved—her short 
st improved her character, and rendered her fitter for a happier 
world. 

Dark as Mary’s fature prospects appeared, time, the sorrow-killer, 
brought her contentment. She found calmer pleasure in the fulfilment of 
her constant duties. In our disappointments and sorrows here—when 
misfortunes, like dark clouds, hung heaviest—we should remember, that 
the sunbeams are bright, behind those clouds, and will, in God’s good time, 
break through, and clear the gloom. She lived unmarried, though be- 
loved by all who knew her. She dwells among her own people, and 
— never have been heard of out of her own mountain glen, but for the 
melancholy fate, aud mad romance, of her soldier-lover. 





















Oh! gentlemen legislators—gentlemen sportsmen, 
“ Reform it altogether!” 

Oh ! ye choice spirits, who stood forth, after the long hard winter ang 
deep snow drifts Quail-destroying of 1836, torescue that delightful little 
fowl from extinction, stand orth in like wise wow, in profeetion of the 
Woodeock: Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. ads are ruin- 
ing the hopes—the pleasures of the sportsman ; our best shooting grounde 
now swarm, on the first of July, with guns more numerous than birds; 
Warwick woodlunds, once inaccessible to the pot hunter and the poacher 
may now be reached for fifty cents ; may now be ny « clear in a single 
day ; nay, are swept cicar of half fledged younglings, by men, boys, and 
bunglers, and ruthlessly devoured before the season has set in, by igno 
raut yoracious cockneys. 






‘ Reform it altogether " 

Enact that the Woodcock shall not be slain—shiall uot be possessed—gy 
Mr. Blunt pompenad him—on plate or in stomach, until the first day of 
October. very true sportsman—every sportsman w hatsoever, will gx 
} hand and heart with the law—will watch and prevent the illegal eule of 

the bird; and then, ye gods of woodcraft! Sylvans aud Fauns! and thou 
friend of the hunter, Pan! what sport we shall have in brown October. 
when the sere underbrush is bare of leaves to mar the sportsman’s aim - 
when the cool dewy earth sends up the odour of the game iu fresh steams 
to the Setter’s keeu and sagacious nose; when the pure nir braces the 
nerves and faus the brow, delicious; when the full-grown, white-fronted 
piuk-legged Cock springs up—not flattering feebly now, and staggering 
stupidly into the muzzle of the gun, to drop again within twenty yards. 
bat on a vigorous and whistling pinion, with sharp-piping alarm’ note, 
swift as a rifle bullet, soaring away through the tree-tops, or darting, de- 
vious with abrapt zig-zags, among the thick-set saplings. - 

Him, no boy can blaze at, his twenty times in half an hour, and slaugh- 
ter alter ali with one chance pellet, or happily wearied down without one 
Him can no German gun achieve, of cast-iron, scattering its shot over an 
area of twenty feet, harmless at twenty yards! Him can no cur-dog 
flush in gun-shot of pot-hunting poucher. 

No! gentle reader, him, whether he lies in the tufted fern and winter- 
greens, or the dry slope of some warm, westering hill-side, among second 
growth of brown oak and chestnut; whether he wades among the shal- 
low mud-pools, sheltered by fern, dock-leaves, and dark colt’s-foot, of 
some deep maple swamp, it needs the stealthy pace, the slow, cat-like, 
guarded motion, the instinctive knowledge of the ground, the perfect nose, 
and absolute docility, which belong only to the thorough dog of the tho- 
rough sportsman, to find certainly, and stand staunchly! Him, whether 
he flap up, seen for one second only, among the leafless stems, and lost 
the next among the tufted tops of the yet verdant alders; whether he 
soar away, with his sharp whistle, far, far above the red and yellow tree- 
tops; whether he pitch now here, now there, sharply and suddenly, among 
the close saplings, it needs the eye of faith, the finger of instinct, the 
steady nerve, the deliberate celerity, the marking glance, which charac- 
terize the sportsman—the crack shot, who—as poor Cypress uverred 
truly—is born like the poet, not made like the orator—to cut down at 
speed ; not wing-tipped or leg-broken, but riddled by the concentrated 
charge, turned over and over in mid air, arrested mereifully by quick and 
unerring death, and falling with a heavy thud, which tells good things of 
teu ounces’ weight, ou the brown leaves of gorgeous autumn. 





ICARIA. 


A book by M. Cabet has been recently published in Paris, entitled 
“ Voyage en Icarie,” on which the London Atheneum has remarked as 
follows. The book itself we have not seen; but the description here 
given of it would almust induce the belief that it is ‘ntended for a pleas- 
ant satire upon one of the nostrums of the day. It can scarcely be so, 
however, or the Atheneum would uot accord to it so grave and earnest 
an article. M. Cabet, we believe, has shipped a body of his disciples lately 
from Havre to New Orleans, with the purpose of founding his Icaria on 
the banks of the Mississippi. We trust that the Emigrant Wharf of thie 
city will be placarded with large bills annouacing M. Cabet’s where- 
abouts, and that when settled, lie willdespatch a few of his balloons this 
way, for the purpose of carrying off some of our surplus arrivals. 


“ Of the multitudinous volumes—from the grave, ponderous history to 
the slender brochure—which the last two revolutions in France have 
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him, and your change will vex him Sure he loves you ten times better 
than wheu you were children together—when, if I’d find fault with 

or you would cry, he’d be as bad asif ’twas himself that was pun- 
Dea. Roh, it will be the sore heart to him, poor fellow, this turn in you, 
I'm thinking.” , i 7 

“* Well, mother, he will soon be going out to Spain again, and if I loved 
him, I’d break my heart. He does #0} care so much as you think, and all 
is best as it is,except that I am not well. i teei as }f what you said of fe- 
ver may be true—there is a heavy illness upon me.” 

The fever setin rapidly, and for some weeks her recovery was doubtful. 
Her ravings were too wild to be made anything of; yet general suspicion 
rested on the minds of her friends that the fault had not been hers, though 
the suffering was. The priest, the kind old man, felt for her like a father ; 
reasoned Wiili Jauics, comforted the mother, who was gradually recon- 

iled, aa dav b> ay, Mary gave signs of recovery. pon 

Had she died, James would have suffered, no doubt. The lingering 
remains of affection was not altogether oxtinguished, selfish as he was, 
and wavering ; yet he was often deeply pained, though not suffisiently so 
to see his conduct in the light that his good friend the priest would wil- 
lingly have made him viewit; and noone rejoiced more sincerely in 
Mary’s recovery than he did ; that heavy pressure, at least, was removed 
from his conscience. He was unremitting and brotherly in his kindness ; 
and she was able to move about once more unrepining and almost cheer- 
ful, anxious to perform another painful task, even yet a formidable one 
to her feelings ; but she felt that, it his letters and presents were return- 
ed, she would be better satisfied with herself. Some she packed up 
and sent to him: the others she heaped upon the fire, with tears in 
her eyes, aud sorrow in her heart, over the ashes of her hopes. 

“ Well,” she said, drying her eyes, “ he shall see [am neither foolish 
nor mean. I can be a sister and a friend, at all events.” 

In the meantime, James wrote to Isabella's uncle and guardian, to ask 
his consent to his marriage with Bell.. Two or three weeks passed with- 
out any reply to his letters, and he might be daily seen waiting the arrival 

the post, and inquiring, with feverish anxiety, for his letters, and then 
turning away, with slow step and thoughtful eyes. At length an auswer 
eame. 

Mr. M— shad been from home, had only arrived the day before, but 
hastened to acknowledge the receipt of his letter, and the honour of bis 
proposal. However, an insurmountable obstacle existed in the dilfer- 
ence of their faith—James being a Roman Catholic, It was impossible, 
with principles he had so deeply implanted in Isabella’s heart, that they 
could hope for happiness, &c. &c ,; and ended in the most decisive man- 
ner, by a direct refusal of his consent. 

Another letter, nearly as importantly painful, drove him almost distract- 
ed—a letter from a brother-officer. His leave was on the point of expir- 
ing ; whispers and insinuations, injurious to his character as a soldier, were 
prevailing, to his ruin. Late as it was. however, these envious caviliers 
might be silenced; opportunities awaited him, as glorious as those in 
which he had already distinguished himself; not to lose one day, but 
return, as he valued all asoldier should prize. Here was matier for 
his thoughts; his state of mind could scarcely be guessed. His soldierly 
fame jeopardised ! Isabella refused to him ! yet neither were absolutely 

If she loved him, she would marry him, even without her uncle's 
consent ; then he would join his regiment, and retrive his lost ground. 

*“ Oh,” said he, “let me but be sure of Bell—let her be my wife, and 

r —_" can be ‘ treble-sinewed, hearted, breathed, and fight 

With those thoughts and hopes he went to Isabella; she read her uncle's 
letter composedly; and, with a languid voice and soft sigh, handed it back 
to James. 

“« What do you say, Tsabella ” 

“ Oh, that must decide the affair. Ieannot displease my uncle! You 
know by my father’s will I'd lose one-half my fortane, if | marry without 
his approbation.” 

“Is it possible, Isabella! Can you be serious? Why should even the 
fear of that, the loss of money, or th» prejudices of a doting fanatic make 
us give up our mutual happiness? I cannot offer you wealth—I cannot 


say I have a home to take you to; but I do not care for money: I have 


—— a in the 
at a azards ; mart e 
I shal! then have confidence in the Gutand-olbena’ 


my sword and my commission. We will have means 
meantime—one half of the money is yours, 
without his consent. 








Summer Woopcock Suootina,—I have taken the opportunity of making | 
these observations on dog-breaking, and dog-hunting, in this place, be- | 
cause in summer Woodcock shooting, above any other phace of the sport, 
an implicit obedience, great steadiness, and perfect staunchness is re- 
quired in the dog. In Quail, or Snipe-shooting, you can see your dog the 
greater part of the time; you can observe his every motion; and can 
usually, if you are quick-sighted and ready-witted, foresee when he is 
about to commit a fault in time to check him. In summer shooting, woe 
betide you, if you entertain so wild a hope, You buntdarkling, catching 
sight of your four-footed companion only by snatches, often judging him 
to be on the point, because you have ceased to hear the rustle of his 

sinuous movements through tue bushes; or because you have not seen 

his form gliding among the water-flags or fern, so recently as you should 

have done, had he turned at his regular distance, oan quartered his 

ground Without nnding game. It is not once in ten, nay! in twenty 

times, that you see him strike his trail, draw on it, become surer, and 

stand stiff. You lose him for a moment, look for him, where heought to be, 

and find him because he is there, pointing a8 you expected. A step or 
two forward, with your thumb on the hammer, and the nail af yore ore- 

finger touching the inside of your trigger-guard. Still he stands steady 

as a rock; and you know by the glare of lis fixed eye, and the frown of 
his steadfast brow, and the slaver on his lip, that the skulking.Cock is 

within ten feet of his nose, perhaps within ten inches. You kick the 

skunk-cabbages with your foot, or tap the buuch of cat-briars with your 

gun-muzzle, and flip-flap! up he jumps, glances, half-seen for a second, 
between the stems of the alder bushes, and is lost to sight among the 
thick foliage of their dark green heads, before your gun-butt has touched 
your shoulder. But your eye has taken in his line—the trigger is drawn, 
the charge splinters the stems and brings down a shower of green leaves, 
and among them you fancy that you have seen an indistinct something 
falling helplessly earthward—that you have heard the thud of his tumble 
on the moist ground. Nevertheless, anxious although you be, and doubt- 
ful of your own success, you stir not from the spot. At the report of the 
gun, your dog couched instantly; you can. scarcely see him, 80 closely 
has he charged among the water-grass, with his nose pressed into the 
very earth between his paws. 

You drop your butt upon the toe of your boot, if the ground be very 
wet, and begin to load, rapidly, yet coolly and deliberately. Yes! you 
have killed him; you may see the feathers floating yonder, in the still 
murky air of the windlessswamp. You half-cock your locks, and apply 
the caps ; and, expectant of the coming order, “‘ Don” lifts his nose wist- 
fully. “Hold up, seek death!” and carefully, gingerly, as if he were 
treading upon eggs, knowing as well as you do that the bird is dead, and 
knowing pretty well where he is, at a slow trot, moving his nose from this 
side to that, snufling the tainted air, and whipping his flanks with his 
feathered stern, he draws onward ata slow trot. Now he has caught the 
scent, he straightens his neck, quickens his pace a little, decidedly and 
boldly, and stands firm. ‘“ Good dog: Fetch.” He stoops, picks up the 
dead bird by the tip of the wing only, and brings him to you without 
raffling a feather. How conscious, how happy, how perfectly aware that 
he has merited your a that you have both played your parts 
handsomely, as he hands you the trophy. 

Let him snuffle at it, for a moment, if he likes it ; he would not touch it 
witha teoth, for adog kingdom ; but the scent is to him what the aroma 
ot a glass of Lynch’s Chateau Margaux of ‘35 is to you,—let him enjoy 
it, he shall not serve you the worse, for that he looks for his reward. 

Here, geatle reader, is what thou art expected to do on occasion. Do 
it thus, always, and thou arta good sportsman, and a crack shot, not a 
doubt of it. Do it thus, very often in one day, and thou art having a right 
good day’s sport of it ; such as I trast [ may have many, before this year 
has donned the sear of the leaf, which is not as yet green. 

Woopcock S#oormms in Octoser.—When I first shot in New-Jersey, 
and in the river counties of New. York, the disappearance of the birds was 
evident enough; because, up to a certain day, they abounded, and after 
that, were not. Now, long before the second week of July, the Wood- 
cock are exterminated ia their summer haunts for miles and miles around 
our large cities ; too many of them, alas! slaughtered before the season, 
when scarcely able to fly—when nearly unfit tor the table—when a game 
despicable to the loyal sportsman, and a victim easy to the pot-hunting 
knave, who goes gunnisg with a half-bred, half-broken cur, and a Ger- 
man fowling piece, dear at a dollar’s purchase. 








called into existence, no publication has been received with so much fa- 
vour asthis. Nor has its success been that of the mere hour:—the sub- 
stantial patronage of five large editions has been bestowed on M. Cabet’s 
work. The promises of his title-page are themselves a curiosity :— 


VOYAGE 
EN 
ICA RI E. 
FRATERNITE. 

Tous pour chacun. Chacun pour tous 

as * ae 

, Bolidarité Amour Education 
Egalité— Liberté Justice Intelligence—Raisoa 
Bligibilité Secours Mutuel ralité 
Unita Assurance Universelle Ordre 
Paix Organisation du Travail Union. 
= Machines au Profit de Tous _ 


Augmentation de la Production 
Répartition Equitable des Produits 
Suppression de la Misére 

Amiéliorations Croissantes 
Mariage et Famille 
Progrés Continuel 
Abondance 
Arts. 


BONHEUR COMMUN.* 

It is due at the outset to M.Cabet to say that he has laboured with 
much intensity on his improved Utopia for upwards of two years,—se- 
riously, honestly, and conscientiously recording what he conceives to be 
great practical truths that he hopes to see realized in France and through- 
out Europe. Not at once, however:—for ultra-communist as he is, M. 
Cabet has no desire to see property swept away by a coup de main 
Slowly and by degrees he proposes to bring about his scheme. __ 

Apprehending, doubtless, that philosophy and political economies may 
be rendered more attractive by the admixture of a little love and the me- 
dium of a hero and keroine, M. Cabet has interwoven a tale throughout 
his work. “Under the form of a romance,” he says, “ the ‘ Voyage en 
Icarie’ is a perfectly true treatise on moral philosophy and social! and po- 
litical economy,—and is the fruit of great labour, deep research, and con- 
stant thought. To understand and appreciate it thoroughly, it is not suf- 
ficient to read it ence,—it must be studied.” An English nobleman, to 
whom our author gives the name of Carisdall, sick at heart with the mis- 
ery and vice which England presents, hears of Icaria,—a countr blest 
with perpetual happiness; where “ crime is unknown, all classes aby 
profound and unbroken peace, seg pleasure reigns supreme,—in i , 
a kingdom presenting a true Eden and a new terrestrial I aradise. ° 


Premier devoir, 
Travailler. 
De chacun 
suivant ses forces 


Premier droit, 
Vivre. 
A chacun 
suivant ses besoins. 





* For the benefit of a few readers we give a version of this singular document, 


JOURNEY 
TO 
TCARIA. 
FRATERNITY. 
All for each. Each for all. 
7 — 
Consolidation Love Education 
Equality— Liberty Justice Intell - pas 
Eligibility Mutual Help orality 
nity Universal Assurance Order 
Peace. Organisation of Labour Union, 


Machinery for the benefit ofall 
Augmentation of Production 
Equitable Distribution of Products 
Suppression o Poverty 
Increasing Amelioration 
Marriage and Family 


: Continual Progress The first duty, 
Lee. Abundance To Work. 
a Art in 
From every one 


To every one * 


: is Ww ccording to his stren 
according to his wants. according gts 


GENERAL WELFARE. 


4 ‘ : : f 

e of M. Cabet’s book is very cleverly set off. It reminds one o 
wit increase of production, equal distribution, and suppression 
de résistance, its duties and rights for entrées and entremets, 
It reminds one also of 
or in fact of avy that 


The programme < 
a bill of fare, with its 


, for the piéces 
wl wociohaibeary ti hors d'euvree of Love and Peace. 


a programme of & Lord aw be show, or a party procession, 
eke prospectuses that look their best in print. 
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debating societies. The object of a colonist is 
work; to make work on a virgin soil in a thinly po lated country fill 
the place of capital in a thickly peopled country. Dreamers of ——, 
inventors of ingenious schemes, requiring for their success the labour a 
the mouey of other people, had better stay at home. Without economy 
and sobriety a settler of small capital has not the most remote chance ot | 
success. Druukenness is the bane of our British emigrants of all classes. | 
“Our educated colonists too often expend in show and unnecessary tuxu- | 
ries money which might be better laid out on stock or cultivation. 
There are certain persons who, too lazy and too extravagant to succeed in | 
Europe, sail tur Australia under the idea that fortunes are to be made 
there by a sort of legerdemain—speud or lose all their capital in a very 
short space of time, aud return to Ens land to abuse the plave, the people, 
and everything connected with colonization. There are others who, | 
endued with a right healthy spirit, are able ina new scene to break 
through the habits and associations that part ruined them at home. i 
have met with plenty of instances of both kinds of emigrants. There are 
those who have expended a fortune iv an habitual course of dissipation in 
England,—who have ran the roand of the hell, the saloon, and the betting- | 
ring,—whose days have been passed in lounging in clubs and billiard. 





rooms, and nights in more questionable resorts,—without one thought, | 


_ or idea beyond getting money and crediton any terms. Such are 
eeneniy sent by their friends res last resource to the Colonies, with | 
capitals varying trom 100/. to 30007. They renew in Sydney the dissipa- | 
tion of London or Paris, and either kill themselves with drinking or return 
home beggared. Many such never quit the hotel they honour on landing 


* unti) they have spent their last shilling—others purchase large sheep es- 


tablishments, partly on credit, at ruinous prices, and abandon every- | 
thing to hired Eovdwe. Extravagance, neglect, and the scab, soon bring 

the whole concern under the sheriti’s hammer. These people generally _ 
bring most extravagant outfits, dressing-cases, guns, saddlery, and clothes, | 
at cost sufficient to set up a prudent settler in a cattle station. They 
consist of the younger sons of noble families—dashign fellows expelled 
from the universities—billiard-playing barristers—sporting surgeous—the | 
sons of wealthy tradesmen, ashamed of their fathers—and, ina word, a 
selection from the best-dressed men to be seen at the night-houses 10 the | 
London season. There is another class of rained men, with small capital 
saved from the wreck, and who do very well—men who, defeated by | 
some unfortunate accident or temporary imprudence, have been too much 

broken in spirit to renew the struggle in the scene.of former prosperity, 
Tose, too, who have been led into expenses beyond their means by as- 

sociating with people of great fortune, or by their own vanity, or that of | 
their wives, or by an easy disposition, and anincapability of resisting the 

blandishments of friends and tradesmen, and who, finding no temptations | 
in the Bush, and being naturally industrious, put their hearts and souls | 
into their new pursuits. Then again there are, both among gentlemen 
and labouring men, impetuous, ardent dispositions, with a grain too much 
of the original savage in their nature for Europe, who cannot bear con- 
trol—who love a row—who will work industriously tor themselves, but 
in their own way only. Such people suit neither the army nor the navy 
—make rebellious schoolboys, insolent apprentices, and unruly govern- 
ment clerks. They are often clever and industrious, but unless lessed | 
with large fortanes never get on. They are constantly quarrelling with | 
their employers thrashing policemen and turnpike-keepers; but inthe Bush | 
these rebels of civilization work off their hot blood in clearing scrub, gal- | 
lopping after cattle, and fighting the blacks. As masters, their servants | 
like them for their pluck, dash, and generosity, and don’t mind a hasty | 
word or blow. As servants, the masters like them because they can gen- | 
erally be depended on when left to their own responsibility.” 

—g——___—_ 


AMERICAN GENLUS IN ENGLAND, 
ITS TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 


From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine for November. 

Those who have read the narrative of the sufferings of ragged and hun- 
gry Genius, as told by the sufferers themselves in Johnson's Life of Sav- 
age and in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Waketield, will listen to the following 
letter, addressed to a distinguished gentleman in this country, a chap- 
ter of autobiography, with like interest; for, like those narratives, it not 
only describes the trials, but is written, also, with the energetic pen of | 
Genius. 

The writer is Mr. J. R. Remington, a young man,a Virginian by birth. | 
After residing for a while in Alabama, a few years since he went to Wash- | 
ington, and exhibited there the models and drawings of several ingenious | 
and (as they have since proved) valuable mechanical inventions of hts 
own. At Washington he made little headway. One of his inventions | 
was a bridge, constructed on a novel principle, or rather a principle new- 
ly applied, and by which bridges of timber of great length can be thrown | 
across rivers and wide railroad cuts without intermediate support. Peo- 
ple looked and admired ; but somehow, although they saw much that 
was strikingly original, they could not see how the contrivances were to 
be made practically useful. Fualton’s first steamboat drew crowds of such 
admirers round it when on the stocks. 

Mr. Remington was not discouraged. We are sometimes apt to look | 
upon tke mechanical and mathematical turn of mind as naturally dry, 
crabbed, and cold. Yet there can be no doubt (and a multitude of bril- 
liant examples of late years attest the fact) that the great mechanical | 
inventor is borne up by as mu¢h of the “ ardour of confident genius,” the | 
“* evidence of things not seen,’” and feels as sensibly “ the substance of | 
things hoped for’ as the great poet, or any of those whom we are more 
apt to class among geniuses of more exalted mood. The source of the 
mistake seems to be the very excessof imagination in him, and the lack 
of itin us; while we, having eyes, see not the end, but the means only, 
he is looking at the end; while we think of the dull machinery and the | 
uncouth figures with which he works, his thoughts are runaing forwards 
and soaring upwards to results worked out, complete! 

Mr. Remington went to Eugland, arriving in London early in January, | 
1847. He went, to use his striking language, in “search of a man ;” | 
like the old philosopher, he sought but for one mind capable of sympa- | 
thetic appreciation. He carried with him his plans, a teeming brain, a | 
letter of introduction, and an empty purse. 

The story of Mr. Remington's success has been told by the lips of | 
others. as was most meet; we leave it to himself to describe his strug- 
gles and probation. His letter would be marred by any attempt on out | 
part to add or amplify. 

Stafford, Staffordshire, England, August 15,1848. 

My Dear Sir:—I should have written sooner, but that I had nothing 
pleasant to say. 1 reached London on the Ist of January, 1847, without | 
money or friends, which was just the thing I desired when | left America, | 
aud just the thing, I assure you, | will never desire again. I commenced | 
operations at once, on the supposition that, in this overgrown city, l would 
at least enlist one man. But Englishmen are not Americans. An Eng- 
lishman will advauce any amount on an absolute certainty, but not one | 
ec where there is the slightest risk, if he get the whole world by it. | 

spent the first five months looking for this man with unparalleled per: | 
severauce and industry, living for less than three pence perday. I am! 
convinced that few persons in Loudon know so much of that incompre- | 
hensibly large city as myself. Bat, alas! my wardrobe was gone to sup- | 
ply me with wretcledly baked corn bread, on which I lived entirely. Ij 
slept on straw, for which I paid a half penny per night. 1 became rag: | 
ged wad filthy, aud could no longer go among men of business, Up to 
this time my spirits never sunk, nor did they then; but my sufferings | 
were great. My limbs distorted with rheumatism, induced by cold and 
exposure—inay face and head swelled to a most unnatural size with cold 
and toothache, and those who slept inthe same horrid den as myself 
were wretched street beggars, the very cleanest of them literally alive 
with ail manner of creeping things. But I was xo beggar. I never beg- 
ged. nor ever asked a favour of any man since I came to England. As 
George Bancroft, whom I called upon two or three times, if ever [ asked 
the slightest tavour, or eveu presumed upon the letter you gave me to 
him. (did write hima note, asking him to come and witness the triumph 
of opening the bridge at the Gardens, and delivered the note at his own 
house myself; and although Prince Albert came, I never got even a re- 
ply to my note. If Bancroft had come, and been the man to have ouly 
recoguized me in my rags as [ was, it would have saved me much sub- 
sequent suffering, I will not believe that Bancroft ever saw the note, for 
his deportment to me was ever kind. 

The succeeding three months after the first five [ will not detuil, up to 
the time I commenced to build the bridge. [ will not harrow up my 
feelings to write, nor pain your kind heart to read the incidents of those 
ninety days. My head turned grey, and { must have died but for the 
Jews, who did give me one shilling down for my acknowledgment for 
£10 on demand. These wicked robberies have amounted to several 
hundred poauds, every penny of which I have had to pay subsequently ; 
for, since my success at Stafford, not a man in Bagland who can read, but 
knows my address. It cost me £10 to obtain the shilling with which I 
paid my admittance into: the Royal Zoological Gardens, where I suc- 
ceeded, after much mortification, in getting the ghost of a model made of 
the bridge. The model, although a bad one, astonished everybody. 
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Every engineer of celebrity in London was called in to decide whether 
it was practicable to throw it across the lake. Four or five of them, at 
the final decision, declared that the model before them was passing 
strange, but that ic could not be carried to a mucli greater length than the 
length of the model. This was the point of /ife ur death with me. 1 was 
standing amidst men of the supposed greatest taleut as civil engineers that 
the world could produce, and the point decided againstme! This one time 
alone were my whole energies ever aroused. [| never talked before—i was 
haggard and faint for want of food—my spirits sunk in sorrow in view of 
my mournful prospects—clothes [ had none—yet, standing over this 
model, did I battle with those men. Every word | uttered came from 
my inmost soul, and was big with trath—every argument carried convic- 
tion. The effect on those men was like magic—indeed, they must have 
been devils not to have believed under the circumstances. J succeeded. 
My agreement with the proprietor was, that I should superintend the 
construction of the bridge without any pay whatever, but during the 
time ot the building I might sleep in the Gardens, and, if the bridge 
should succeed, it should be called « Remington’s Bridge.” I lodged in 
an old /ion's cage, not strong enough for a lion, but, by putting some straw 
on the floor, held me very well, und indeed was a greater luxury than I 
had for many months. “The ecrpeuters that workea on the bridge some- 
limes gave me part of their dinner. On this I lived, and was compara- 
tively happy. 1t wasa little novel, however, to see a man in rags direct: 
ing geutlemanly looking head carpenters, The bridge triumphed, and 
the cost was £8, and was the greatest hit ever made in London. The 


| mouey made by itis astonishingly great, thousands and tens of thousands 


crossing it, paying toll, besides being the great attraction to the Gardens. 
Not a publication m London but what has written largely upon it. 
Although [ have never received a penny, nor never will, for building the 
bridge, [ have no fault to find with Mr. Tyler, the proprietor, for he has 
done all fally that he promised to do—that was, to call it ““ Remington's 
Bridge.” The largest wuod-cut perhaps ever made iu the world is made 
of the bridge. Every letter of my name is nearly as large as myself. 
The bridge to this day is the prominent curiosity of the Gardens. You 
can’t open a paper but you may find “ Remington’s Bridge.” Soon after 
it was built, | have frequently seen hundreds of men looking at the large 
picture of the bridge at the corners of the streets and envying Remiug- 
ton, when I have stuod unknown in the crowd, literally starving. How- 
ever, the great success of the bridge gave me some credit with a tailor. 
I got a suit of clothes and some shirts—a clean shirt. Any shirt was 
great, but a clean shirt—O, God, what a luxury! Thousands of cards 
were left for me atthe Gardens, and men came to see the bridge from all 
parts of the kingdom. But with all my due bills in the hands of the 
hell-born Jews, of course I had to slope, und came down to Stafford. I 
first built the mill, which is the most popular patent ever taken in Eng- 
land. The cotfee pot, and many other small patents, take exceedingly 
well. The drainage of Tixall Meadows is the greatest triumph I have 
yet had in England. The carriage bridge for Earl Talbot is a most ma- 
Jestic and wonderfully beautifal thing. Dukes, marquises, earls, lords, 
&c., and their ladies, are coming to see it from all parts. I have now 
more orders for bridges from the aristocracy than I can execute in ten 
years, if I would do them. Indeed, I have been so much among the 
aristocracy of late, that what with high living, being so sudden a transi- 
tion from starving, I have been compelled to go through a course of medi- 
cine, and am just now convalescent. Of course, anything once built 
precludes the possibility of taking a patent in England, but its merits and 
value are beyond all calculation. A permanent, beautiful, and steady 
bridge may be thrown across a river half a mile wide, out of the reach 


| of floods, and without anything touching the water, at the most inconsi- 


derable expense. The American patent is well secured at home I know. 
I shall continue to build a few more bridges of larger and larger spans, 
and one of them a railroad bridge, in order that [ may perfect myself in 
them so as to commence fair when I reach America. I have a great 
many more accounts of my exploits since | came to Stafford, but mast 
defer sending them until next time. I beg you will write to me. for now, 
sivce a correspondence is opened, I shall be able to tell you something 
about England. I know it well. I have dined with earls, and from that 
down—down—down—down to where the knives, forks, and plates are 
chained to the table for fear they should be stolen. I am, my dear sir, 
your obedient servant, J. R. Reminerton. 


The bridge erected in the Surrey Gardens was described in the news- 
papers of the day with some minuteness. The London Morning Adver- 
taser .£ September 7, 1847, speaks of it as follows :— 

Rewineton’s Agriat Bripce.—This very wonderful aud highly inge- 


| nious structure, the model of which was described in the Morning Ad- 


vertiser ot Thursday last, was yesterday thrown open to the visitors of the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, large numbers of whom repeatedly crossed 
it, and expressed a general astonishment at the strength ofa fabric com- 
posed of such slender materials. The inventor of this bridge is Mr. Re- 
mington, of Alabama, a gentleman who has perfected several contrivances 
of great utility in various departments of art, and who, in the present in- 
stance, has demonstrated the extent to which the economy of materials 
may be carried even in the greatest works. At the first view, Mr. Re- 
mington’s bridge would impress the spectator with the idea that it was 
utterly inadequate to bear the weight of a solitary passenger; and after 
he had undeceived himself upon its capabilities in that respect, he will 
be completely at a loss to account for the prodigious strength which it ex- 
erts. Onconsideration, however, of the peculiarities of its coustruction, 
the difficulty will disappear, and the advantages of its application in a 
variety of circumstances be established. The chief portions of the fabric 
are the abutments, or wooden frames. from which the bridge is suspend- 
ed, or rather, on whic! it rests. They are formed of a simple frame work 
of a die-square timber, about twelve feet lcng, and sunk tive feet in the 
ground. The timbers of each abutment are made to rake, or incline, at 
an angle of about seventy degrees from the river, for the purpose of bet- 
ter re-acting against the tension ot the bridge when loaded, and are strong 
ly connected by cross scantlings. On the summit of each abutment is a 
rectangular frame, rising slightly towards the water way, and crrrying two 
transverse scaatlings, six feet apart. The four laths, or stringers, which 
form the basis of the fuotway, are laid upon these scantlings, to which 
they are keyed, and which give to the bridge the peculiar curve, on which 
its efficiency partly depends. But it is chiefly to the mode of forming the 
stringers that the ingenuity of the arrangement consists, and which, on 
several accounts, is remarkable. As it would be difficult, or frequently 


| impossible, tu procure pieces of wood of the required size to connect the 


abutments, recourse must be had to the process of scarfing, by the ad- 
option of which, in this instance, stringers of 83 feet in length have been 
formed by Mr. Remington. They have been made in five scarfs, united 
by glue, made for the purpose by Mr. J. Lowe, the head carpenter of the 
Surrey Gardens, by whom the structure was made and put together, and 
possess throughout their length the longitudinal length of fibre due to 
their thickness at each point. They vary considerably in their section, 


| as it is taken from the centre, being three inches and three quarters at 


each end, and ouly one inch square in the centre. These singularly 
small dimensions have nevertheless been found to carry several 
heavy loads, with wich the efliciency of the structure has been 
tested. ‘Transverse bars are tacked upon the stringers, at the 
interval of au inch or two, and with the addition of a rope on each 
side to serve asa rail, the bridge is complete. To understand how it hap- 
peus that a combination of materials, apparently so frail, has carried six- 
teen men. each bearing timber, and that, as we are assured, and make no 
doubt of the statement, it is capable of bearing five hundred mea, at the 
same time, it must be understood, that the principal elements of the foot- 
way, Viz, the stringers, are formed and arranged acc seding to the knowa 
priaciples of a science of comparatively moderna creation, embracing the 
fucts relating to the strength of materials. The principle upon which the 
coustruction proceeds may be thus briefly explained :—A slender prisma- 
tic beam, though requiring great force to tear it longitudinally, would 
nevertheless easily give way to a transverse force very much smuller. If 
suspended by its extremities, and the force made to act at the centre, the 


| rod would snap in the centre ; but if one of the points of suspension were 


shifted, then it would suap near the other extremity. This circumstauce 


| is applied to the purpose of a permanent footway by the position of the 


scantlings, or fulera, on which the stringers rest, and the operation of 
which is to remove the tendency of the bridge to break in the centre, and 
throw that liability on the thicker portions, near the abutments, which 
are fully able to resist the strain. 

The stability of the stracture may also be referred to another princi- 
ple, viz, that a beam in ahorizontal position, fixed at one end and pressed | 
down at the other, is liable to break off near the fixed end. Here, by 
the scarfing of the stringers, the central scarf unites the two portions, 
into which each stringer may be supposed to be divided, and resists at a 
long leverage its tendeucy tuseparate thefulcrum. These considerations, 
though not of a very recondite character, are nevertheless necessary, to 
reconcile the spectator to what must strike him in the first instance 2s | 
being nothing short of an anomaly in the laws of physics. But there | 
the bridge is to assert by its astouishing performances, the truth and 
easy application of these simple principles, and the economy which it is 
possible to introduce into fabrics of the kind by their adoption. It only 
now re. ains to us to mention that Mr. Remington has abandoned to pub- 
















lic service all interest in this, and in several other useful inventions which 
he has completed, and to express our , that a man who has deserved 

well of his country, first by his labour im bringing his plans to so grand 
a result, and then by placing no restriction on their use, will reap in 

some shape bis reward, or at any rate be esteemed an able and Bold 

engineer ” 

This success led tv something more substantial. The inventor was 
employed by Ear! Talbot to erect a bridge 150 feet in length over 
the river Trent, on his estates in Staffordshire. The “ novelty in 
bridge building” is noticed in the Staffordshire Advertiser of July 15, 
1847 :— 

Noverty in Brince Buitpixnc.—“We have lately described some of 
the wonderful bridges which a recent trip to North Wales had given us 
an opportanity of inspecting, including the tubular bridge over the Con- 
way, and the Britaunia tubular bridge now in course of erection, and de- 
signed to carry the Holyhead Railway over the Meuai Straits. We have 
much satisfaction, this week, in bringing under the notice of our readers 
4 work, in our own immediate neighbourhood, which, though of much 
smaller dimensions, is a great curiosity in its way, and perhaps as vast a 
triumph of scteutific ingenuity and engineering skill as the gigantic strac- 
tures to which we have alluded. We refer to a wooden trtige which 
has just beencompleted over the river Trent, near Ingestre, on an ac- 
commodation of Earl Talbot’s, leading from Ingestre to Shirley wich. 
The architect is Mr. J. R. Remington, a gentleman from Alabama, in the 
United States of America, of several of whosé inventions we have before 
had occasion to speak. 

“This bridge is remarkab‘e for the length of its span, about 150 feet, 
and for the diminutive dimensions of the timber used in its construction. 
It will almost reer incredible to our readers when we state that the 
six stringers, or beams which support the planks forming the floor of the 
bridge are but five inches square at each end, aad gradually diminish in 
size, until at the ceutre they are only two and one-quarter inches, their 
length being, as already intimated, 150 feet. The stringers are formed of 
pieces of timber, each about 20 or 25 feet long, attached together by 
the method technically known as ‘scarting.’ The abutments consist of 
oak posts, six inches square, and 15 feet long, and 5 feet in the ground, 
projecting outward at a considerable angle, and firmly clamped together 
with iron. 

‘Mr. Remington’s own language shall be employed in describing the 
principle on which the bridge is built. ‘The great principle sought to 
be proved in this bridge (says Mr. R.) is that a beam ot timber, of what- 
ever size, shape, or length, lying horizontally and resting at each extrem- 
ity on abutments, is as stroug, and will require as much weight on the 
top of it to break it as it would take to break the same piecewhen pulled 
longitudinally in the direction of the fibre.’ We apprehend that Mr. 
Remington’s meaning would be better understood it he had said that the 
principle consists in the longitudinal power of timber being Bb Geer ina 
curvilinear form, by which every portion of the material is brought at 
once into play, and supports an equal share of the strain. Instead of 
springing from the abutments as an arch, or resting upon them as & 
horizontal bridge, the stringers may*be said to hang or be suspended from 
the piers, thus bringiug the principle of the longitudinal bearing into 
action. 

“ We understand that many practical men to whom the principle was 
explained doubted in the first instance its applicability to a bridge of this 
size, but they are now willing to admit its complete success which indeed, 
is demonstrated. Wehave seen sevéral carriages pass overit, and have 
ourselvesdriven acroseit. There is a vibratory motion when anyth 
passes along the bridge, but there is scarcely any perceptible deflection ; 
aud we canuot but express our own conviction of the complete triumph 
of this novel and most extraordinary system of bridge building. 

“« The stringers curve gracefully upwards from each abutment, and then 
gradually bend in a curvilinear direction downwards to the centre of the 
bridge; the lowest point being twenty-four inches below the level of the 
abutments. The curves nearto the abutments are designed more for 
beauty than for strength ; but we understand they are indispensable in 
faulty foundations, which is the case in the present instance. There is a 
peated on each side of the bridge, attached to the floor by trellis work ; 
and as the hand-rail is of considerable strength, and is fixed to the abut- 
ments in the same mode as the stringers, lt adds materially to the security 
and solidity of the bridge. 

“The main advantage of this description of bridge is it cheapness. The 
cost of the stracture which we are describiug is only about £200; 
whereas, a bridge to accomplish the same purpose, built on any other 
plan, would have required an expenditure of many thousand pounds. 
Another advuntage is, that such a bridge cin be erected in situations 
where any other wooden bridge would be impracticable. A third ad- 
vantage is, that the span may, as we are informed, be extended ten times 
as far as any wooden bridge ever yet constructed; and it may be added, 
that the invertor is of opinion that such bridges will be more durable 
than those of any other make. 

“ Although many feot bridges have been erected on this principle in 
America, and one in the Surrey Zoological Gardens, yet this is the first 
instance, we are informed, of a bridge of this construction being built for 
carriages. Earl Talbot having satisfied himself of the feasibility of the 
plan, instructed Mr. Remington to build the bridge : thus affording another 
proof of that enterprise and zeal for improvement, of which his lordship’s 
estates afford so many conspicuous and successful examples. His lord- 
ship and family have frequently used the bridge, and are much gratified 
with the success which has attended the experiment. Lord Hathertonhas 
likewise inspected it twice, and has, with aheavy laden carriage, p ' 
over it. On Thursday, a cart with a load weighing two tous passed over 
it without occasioning a deflection, we are authentically informed, of the 
eighth of an inch. 

“When we state, in conclusion, that such has been the rp peg 
used in the erection of the bridge, that six weeks ago the timber of which 
it is constructed was growing, we think we have proved that ‘ Novelty in 
Bridge Building’ was not an unappropriate title to tbe present article.” 

Another triumph of the young tuventor, another wave to the tide now 
at flood, at last, washis success in draining aswamp belonging to Earl 
Talbot by several ingenious contrivances, described (not very clearly) in 
the following article, also from an English paper :— 

Tue Drainace or Trxatt Meapows. “ Muny of our readers are aware 
that amongst the great improvements which have been effected by Lord 
Hatherton on his estate at Teddesley, in this county, not the least isin the 
important branch of draining, which has been so admirably managed that 
the water drawn from the higher portions of the estate is used to irrigate 
the lower lands, and is also made doubly serviceable by being employed 
to turn a water-wheel, the power thus gained being employed in grind- 
ing, thrashing, &c. The enemy is by these means couverted into a friend. 
A somewhat similar, though perhapsa more singular and ingenious ex- 
perimeut has just been tried on the meadows at Tixall, near this town, on 
the estate of Earl Talbot. These meadows are about 70 acres in extent, 
and are in the occupation of Mr. Warner aud Mr. Scott. They lie so 
low, aud are so level, that their surface has been covered with water of 
late years for almost nine months out of the tweive. The evil has lately 
been increasing to such a degree that this greatextent of land was rapid- 
ly becoming little better than a gigautic bed of rushes andja useless swamp, 
Kugineers of celebrity had been consulted on the subject, bat the plans 
the y proposed for draining these meadows were sv expensive and so 
doubtful as to their probable issue, that ull idea of adopting them hag 





been abandoned. 

“Some mouths ago, Mr. Remington, of whose clever inventions we 
have had occasion repeatedly to speak, inspected the locus in quo, as the 
lawyers callit, and suid he would undertaketo drain it. The work was 
commenced about five months since; aud a shallow ditch om the north 
side of the meadows has been converted, by means of an embankment, 
into a small canal, about a mile in length, and a vast quantity of surface- 
water is by its meaus diverted from the meadows, and being carried to a 
point where the principal drain running down the centre of the land ter- 
ninates, it is used for the purpose of working a most ingenious engine of 
Mr. Remington’s invention, for pumping the water out of the drain. The 
engine cousists of a circular pan constructed of sheet iron, four feet four 
inches in diaineter, aud ten inches deep. At the bottom of the pan is a 
throttle-valve, so formed as to close when the water rushes into it; but 
when the weight of water lowers the pan to a certain point, the valve 
opens to allow the water to escape. Arod from the centre of the pan is 
counected by meaus of pallies, aud achain, with apump working in the 
adjoining drain ; and the chain beam is so regulated as to form a balance 
between the pan and the pump. A small bolt at the end of the canal, 
which we hnve described, is raised by means of an iron arm attached to 
the rod of the pan, every time the pan ascends, and the bolt is farther 
gradually elevated by means of two weights attached to alever, by which 
simple coutrivance, when the bolt is lifted to a short distance, the weight 
carries it to the full height, and ensures a discharge of water sufficient 
tv lower the pan. There are several minute contrivances connected with 
this simple but effective machinery, which must be seen to be properly 
understood aud appreciated ; such, for instance, as the one which opens 
the valve of the pan on its descent. In order to meet the variable height 
of the water below, the instrument is made to float. Indeed, one of the 
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Ae by this method of applying water power is, 
no ordinary amount of beck water can iuterrapt the working of the 
i The pump is also of as simple and ious construction as the 
dion of the a . The main cylinder is thirty-two inches in 
i , and the ager twenty-seven; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that the plunger does not come in contact by packing or otherwise, 
with the sides of the cylinder, the effect of the customary piston of a 
pump is produced without loss of water. According to Mr. Remington's 
ion, twenty-six gallons of water are raised and discharged by the 
pump at every stroke. Every one who inspects this beautiful contri- 
Vance, must be struck with its admirable adaptation to the purpose in- 
tended. Ithas been at work three days. One of its strongest recommen 
dations is, that it is self-acting, and requires no attention. By means of 
what we have called the canal, a large quantity of water has been re- 
moved from the meadows, which are tirm and dry compared with their 
state ten days ago ; and the utmost confidence is expressed by both Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Scott that, by this clever and comparatively inexpensive 
contrivance, a complete draining will be effected.” 


THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS AND THE SOUTH SEA 
WHALE FISHERIES. 


The Auckland Islands, familiarly designated ‘ Lord Auckland’s group,” 
have lately acquired considerable importance, owing to a graut of them 
having been made by the Crown, in tartherance of a project for re-estab- 
lishing the British Southern Whale Fisheries by prosecuting them on an 
extensive scale from hence, upon a plan adapted to the altered circum- 
stances of the trade and calculated to ensure its success. The prantnce 
are Messrs. Enderby, the well-known merchants ; Mr. Charles Enderby, 
the head of that tirm, being the originator of the project in question. 

As the matter, independent of its undoubted mercantile advantages, is 
invested with peculiar interest on public grounds, we think the moment 

portune to present to our readers a descriptive account of the seat of the 
yd Whaling Colony. : 

The Auckland Group, situated in the latitude of 51° south, and longi- 
tude of 166° east, consists of an island of about the sizeof the Isle of Wight, 
and of several smaller islets by which the chief one is surrounded, and 

which it is separated by narrow channels, navigable in some cases 
wy boats only. The group is distant between 800 and 900 miles from Van 
’s Land, and not more than 160 from the southernmost point of 
New Zealand ; so that the proposed Whaling Colony will be in the vici- 
nity of places whenceit may obtain any necessary supplies of produce 
ond that which its own soil may be made to-yield; while, on the 
hand, its demands must render it a valuable neighbour to them, 
more especially to the settlement lately founded at Otago Bay. The Auck- 
Jand Islands remained unknown to Cook, though he penetrated many de- 
grees beyond their latitude; and the honourof their discovery, which 
took place in 1806, was reserved for Captain Bristow, of the whaling ship 
Ocean, belonging to the late Samuel Enderby, Esq.; whose sous—the pres- 
ent grantees—now design them to subserve the great national object of 
re-establishing the fisheries. a 

In the year after their discovery, Captain Bristow again visited the is. 
lands in the whaling ship Sarah, the property of the same owner, and 
then took possession of them in the name of the British Crown ; leaving at 
the same time some domestic pigs, whose descendants now run wild 
there, and are said to be very numerous. Since Bristow’s time, the is- 
ode, owing to their convenient situation and many natural advantages, 

ye been much frequented by the whaling ships of various nations ; for, 
though uninhabited, they offer to these vessels safe commodious harbours 
—an abundance of good water and wood—a climate temperate and salu- 
brious, though moist—and various anti-scorbutic plants. 

The Aucklands were visited in succession, in the year 1840, by the ships 
ofthe American, French, and English South-Polar Exploring Expediticns, 
under Wilkes, D’Urville, and Ross, who have each given some account of 
them in their respective narratives. These authorities, together with the 
scientific members of the three expeditions, concur in describing the is- 
lands as of volcanic formation, constituted chiefly of basaltand greenstone ; 
and, although they slightly ditfer insome particulars, they nevertheless 
agree in their general statements respecting them; which statements also 
more or less confirm a favourable account of the islands which is contain- 
ed in a werk by an American advevturer named Morrell, who a pears to 
have visited them in the year 1829, but whose veracity iu regard to vari- 
ous other details of his alleged voyages is more than suspected. Of all 
these differeut accounts, however, that of our distinguished navigator, 
Captain Sir James Clarke Ross, must be considered the surest and most 








complete, because it is both the /atest and the result of the longest observa- 
tion of the islands, the vessels of the British expedition having remained 
there full three weeks ; whereas the stay of the French and the American 
ships was not protracted beyond afew days. The French officers, with 
their ushal activity and artistic skill, nevertheless found time to sketch six 
different views of the islands, which form part of the valuable collection 
of drawings entitled “ Atlas Pittoresque,” appended to the late Admiral 
D'Urville’s work. Sir James Ross rounded the group its northern ex- 
treme. He describes the north west cape as “a very remarkable head- 
land, with arocky islet, and a curious conical rock off it. He says “‘ there 
is ample space for entering the harbour, and no concealed dangers, the 
belts of sea-weed, Macrocystus and Laminaria, which line the shores and 
rocks, serving to point out the shallow and dangerous parts.” 

{n a more particular description of the larger island Sir James Ross states 
that it contains two principal harbours (that referred to and one tothe 
south), whose entrances are both from the eastward, and whose heads or 
terminations reach within two or three miles of the western coast, and 
only five or six miles from each other. The upper part of the former, 
which is described as containing several secure anchorages, is called 
“ Laurie Harbour ;’ and Captain Ross mentions that he was “ so struck 
with the mauy advantages the place possesses for a penalscttlement over 
every other he had heard named, to which to remove convicts from the 
surrounding colonies, that he addressed a letter onthe subject to Sir John 
Franklin, oa his return to Hobart Town, recommending its adoption.” 

D'Urville, speaking ofthis harbour, says, “It is one of the finest that 
I know.” Sir James Ross did not visit the southern harbour which he 
mentions, but states that masters of whalers have represented it to be capa- 
cious, and indented with coves affording good anchorage. Some officers 
of the French expedition made a boat excursion to it, but were preven- 
ted by anfavourable weather from examining it. They thus speak of that 
part of the east coast lying between the two harbours :—‘‘ These banks 
are very fullof fish; the bottom is very regular, varying from 15 to 20 
fathoms. The coast is indented with numerous creeks, surrounded by 
basaltic rocks, where boats can easily approach. Everywhere is found a 
mass of sea-weed extending to the shore.” 

A marked diffreence was perceived between the west and east coasts 
of theisland; the former presenting towards the seaa line of bluff, per- 
egw cliffs, with some high hi ls in the background ; whereas, the 

, as described by D’Urville himself, exhibited “ here and there a 
fine sandy beach, upon which the sea scarcely broke, and intersected by 
numerous streams and inlets.” Mr. M‘Cormick, the geologist who accom- 
panied the British re carer ge gear d calls attention to “ Deas Head,” 
a promontory of Auckland Island, as being of great geological interest, 
exhibiting fine columns, three hundred feet high, which are highly mag- 
netic. According to Sir James Ross, the loftiest hill, Mount Eden, to 
the 8.W. of their anchorage, attains an elevation of 1300 feet, is rounded 
at the top, and clothed with grass to its summit; while another hill in 
the west rises nearly to 1000 feet. 

“ If ever,” says M. Dubouzet, one of the French officers, in his journal, 
“ the fine harbour (Laurie Harbour) of these islands and their temperate 
climate should attract colonists thither. this would be the most suitable 

int for the site of a town.” Another, M. Jacquinot, says :—‘ The vast 

Y 18 encircled everywhere py elevated land, clothed with trees from 

the seaboard to the summit. The soil, of volcanic formation, is covered 
with athick layer of vegetable debris, producing a vigorous growth of 
large ferns.” And a third, M. Roquemarel, observes :—‘ The bay of 
Auckland Islands affords several safe and convenient anchorages; the 
various creeks which exist along its shores have each good fresh water 
and woo : at hand; while line-fishing furnishes a valuable resource for the 
refreshment of the crews of vessels putting in.” 
te as ie epee Peng ee commander, concludes a brief account 
Laurie Harbour with the remark, that, “‘ on the whole, it isay de- 
sirable place at which to refit.” ; . 7 7 
Mr. M‘Cormick, Dr. Hooker (the botanist attached to the British Ex- 
pedition ), and Dr. Holmes (surgeon of one of the American vessels) all 
agree in their observation on the soil, which is described by the first as 
being “ generally good, and composed of a black mould, in many places 
of considerable depth—the result of decomposition of the volcanic debris 
and a redundant vegetation—so highly productive that it would render 
the islands well worth the attention of colonists.” The same authority re- 
marks, that “ the climate, although somewhat humid and subject to heavy 
squalls, is, nevertheless, very healthy.” : 

As regards the botany of the Auckland Islands, it is shown to be char- 

acteristic of New Zealand, though containing many new forms typical of 


Atoion. 


the Antarctic regions. Dr. Hooker, who has published separately a very 
elaborate and interesting tof the botany of the voyage, oder the 
title of “‘Flora Antarctica,” remarks, in his notices of the Auckland Is- 
lands, embodied in Ross's narrative. that “the whole land seemed cov- 
ered with vegetation, and alow forest skirts all the shores, succeeded by 
a broad belt of brashwood, above which, to the summits of the hills, ex- 
tend grassy slopes.” 

Dr. Hooker mentions two highly-remarkable plants, very common near 
the sea, and constituting the favourite food of the wild hogs; viz. the 
Aralia polaris and the Pleurophyilum criniferum. In his “ Flora Antarctica,” 
he likewise speaks of two valuable kinds of grasses—one, the Festuca fo- 
liosa, as “a grass of large growth, and very leaty, affording a rich and ua- 
tritious food for animals ;” the other, the Poa ramosissima, as forming “a 
copious, soft, green herbage.” 

Respecting the zoology of these islands there is but little to observe. 
Until recently their only quadrupeds were mice and the wild pigs de- 
scended from the stock left by Bristow. Sir James Ross landed two 
rams and four ewes, some pigs, poultry, and rabbits; and the hens had 
already formed nests in well-coucealed situations, and begun to lay be- 
fore the expedition left. He also caused a variety of useful vegetable 
seeds to be sown ina spot cleared fer the purpose, and a great many 
gooseberry and currant bushes, as well as raspberry and strawberry 
plants, to be distributed over the chief island. 

As regards the ornithological branch, it appears to be limited to seven 
or eight species of land birds, all belonging to New Zealand (amongst 
which is the beautifal melodist the Z'ui), aud to embrace a great variety 
of water birds. A large collection of insects of dittereut kinds was made 
by the officers of the British expedition. There were no venomous 
re but the sand-flies were found troublesome, and their stings 

inful. 
pe With reference to the general fitness of the Auckland Islands for their 
destined purpose, Sir James Ross remarks, that “in the whole range of 
the vast Southern Ocean no spot could be found combining so completely 
the essential requisites for a whaling station.” And the Quarterly Review, 
for June, 1847, alludes to the subject in these terms :—*‘ This little group 
is singularly adapted by position and other natural features to assist the 
revival of a most important, though at ar to all appearance mori- 
bund department of British industry—the Southern Whale Fishery. We 
believe that few speculations wi!l be found more sound, more profitable, 
and more congenial to our national habits, than that suggested by the 
mes grantee of the Auckland Islands, which were discovered under 

is auspices.” 

Of the plan of operations itself, as developed in the very able pamphlet 
published by Mr. Enderby on the subject, it may be sufficient to state, 
that the fishery is to be carried on in ships of a much smaller, and, conse- 
quently, less expensive class than those at present equipped for it from 
Europe and America; whilst another distinguishing teature of the plan 
is, that these ships are not to be the carriers of their produce to England, 
but are merely to proceed with it to the station for the purpose of deposit- 
ing it there in store for re-shipment in other vessels. For the latter object 
no particular class of ships is needed ; ordinary freight-seeking ships 
will do, and of these there will always be a sufficient number available 
in the surrounding colonies. Besides the seamen annemeoting the whaling 
crews, the fishery would give employment to aconsiderable number of 
labourers and artisans on shore; who, with their families and the families 
of the sailors, would form a tolerably large community in themselves, and 
become the nucleus of an increasing population essentially maritime (like 
that of Newfoundland), yet at the same time not neglecting the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. 

Such, generally, appears to be the outline of the project. It is well ob- 
served in the prospectus, that ‘“ the results which it is capaie of yielding 
may be estimated from the tact that the Americans find it worth their 
while to employ in the Seuthern Whale Fishery between 600 and 700 
ships, manned by from 18,000 to 20,000 seamen.” We are well pleased 
to tind that her Majesty’s Government has evinced every disposition to 
facilitate the seule enterprise : inasmuch as, independent of the con- 
cession already made ot the islands, “ the Board of Trade has expressed 
its willingness to recommend the grant of a Royal Charter of Incorpora- 
tion to the proposed Company for carrying it into execution, limiting the 
liability ot the shareholders to the amount of their several subscriptions ;”’ 
and that, whilst Earl Grey has instructed the Goveynors of Australia, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand, to aid the success of the enterprise in 
any way they may be able, the Lords of the Admiralty have, on their part, 
transmitted a similar order to the commander of the squadron on the 
New Zealand station.” 

We, indeed, understood, at the time of the sailing of the Havanah ship- 
of-war, a few months since, to reinforce the squadron there, that the 
Lords of the Admiralty had, with much liberality, offered to give a few 
settlers a passage to the Auckland Islands in the vessel. We advert to 
the circumstance now as furnishing additional evidence to that stated by 
Mr. Enderby himself, of the national importance which the Government 
seems dispesed to attach to the success of the proposed undertaking. 
——g 


A TRAVELLING HEROINE. 
(From a letter in the N.Y. Observer, dated Oroomiah, Persia, Aug. 3, 1848.) 


A few evenings ago a knock at the door of our mission premises was 
soon followed by the quick step ofa native, who came to Dr. Wright with 
the statement that there stood ia the street a woman, who knew no lan- 
guage, «nd was entirely unattended, except by a Koordish muleteer. A 
moment afterward auother native came with the additional statement, 
“the lady is dressed in English clothes and says in your language, will 
you give me a little water?” 

Dr. Wright, whose curiosity and astonishment could hardly be other- 
wise than highly excited, by the announcement of a lady in European 
costume, speaking English, in the street, at night, and unattended, in this 
remote barbarous land, where the appearance of a European man is a 
thing of very rare occurrence, soon had ocular proof of what his ears were 
so reluctant to admit—a bona fide European lady standing before him, 
having a letter for Mr. Stocking from an acquaintance of his at Mosul, 
which introduced to us Madame Pfeitfer, of Vienna, who had performed 
the circuit of the world, thus far, alone, and was now hastening toward 
her home. 

Who then is Madame Pfeiffer? She is a German lady, fifty years old, 
of great intelligence and most perfect accomplishments, and to eer 
ance thoroughly sane on every subject unless it be her style of travelling, 
which is at least somewhat peculiar. 

Madame Pfeiffer leaving her husband and her two sons, (one of them 
an officer of government and the other an artist,) about two years ago 
started on her tour around the world. Au aged gentleman of her acquain- 
tance accompanied her for some time, but finding that she was obliged 
to protect him instead of his protecting her, she left Lim and proceeded 
alone. 

From Europe Madame Pfeitfer went to Brazil, where she admired the 
brilliant flowers aud the magnificent forests more than almost any thing 
else that she has seen, and where she came very near being murdered by 
a black ruffian, who attempted to rob her. She carries scars of the 
wounds then received, but states, with evident satisfaction, that she had 
cut off three of his fingers in self-defence, when several persons providen- 
tially came to her rescue. She had intended to cross the continent, from 
Rio to the Pacitic Ocean ; but finding things in too disordered a state to 
admit of it, she took passage in a sailing vessel at Rio, in which she doub- 
led Cape Horn and went to Chili; and after a short stay at Valparaiso she 
took passuge in another vessel for Tahiti, where she made an agreeable 
visit, among the mementos of which she has Queen Pomare’s autograph. 

From Tahiti our heroine traveller proceeded to China, where she visit- 
ed several of the points most accessible to foreigners, mingling socially 
with the missionaries there, whom she mentions familiarly by name as 
Dr. Bridgeman, Dr. Ball, Mr. Gatzlaff, &c.; the autograph of the last name 
she has in Chinese. One of the strongest impressions which she seems to 
have brought from the “ celestial empire” is the imminent insecurity for 
toreigners at Canton. 

From China Madame Pteiffer went to Calcutta; and from that city tra- 
velled overland, across British India, to Bombay, passing through a great 
variety of incidonts, aud adventures on the way, and holding much plea- 
sant intercourse with protestant missionaries, (though herself born and 
educated a Catholic,) at various stations of different nations. 

From Bombay Madame P. went in a steamer to Bussorah; and thence 
in another steamer to Bagdad; and from Bagdad, she travelled in com- 
pany witha caravan up to Mosul, asa memento of which place she has a 
sculptured figure of the human head, taken from the ruins of ancient Ni- 
neveh. From Mosul she crossed the formidable Koordish mountains to 
Oroomiah, a caravay journey of twelve days, (but protracted in her case, 
by tedious delays, f6 twenty days,) in company with a Koordish mule- 
teer, on a route of greater exposure, humanly speaking, than any other 

she has travelled during her circuit of the world. 

After a visit of one day with us, Madame Pfeiffer hastened on toward 
Tabreez, intending to go thence through Georgia to the Tiflis, and thence 
across the Caucasus, through European Russia, to Vienna, hoping to reach 
her home about the first ot November. 














November 4 


The adventurous circumstances of Madame Pfeiffer during many parts 
of her tour, invest it with the most romantic and thrilling interest. Think, 
for instance, in her e across the wild Koordish mountains, of a sa- 
vage Koord, pointing to the tassel on the Turkish fez (cap) she wore, to 
which he took a fancy, and demanding it of her by the sigmificant gesture 
of drawing his hand across his throat, meaning, of course, ‘Give me the 
tassel as you value your head ;” and she in turn repelling the demand by 
gestures, unable to speak to him a word orally, in any language he could 
understand. Through many such adventures she made her way safel 
to Oroomiah, carrying about her person a large sum of money, (by acci- 
dental necessity rather than choice,) over the wild regions of Koordistan 
in a manner which seems to us truly marvellous. Her practical motto is, 
never betray fear; and to her strict adherence to that she expresses her- 
self as greatly indebted for her success in travelling. 

On the road Madame Pfeiffer in these regions wears the large veil con- 
cealing most of the person, which is mene worn here by native females, 
when they go abroad, and rides astrid as they also ride, but her other gar- 
ments, (with the exception of the Turkish cap above named, ) are sufficient- 
ly European in appearance to distinguish her trom natives. Her language 
on the way, in these lands is wholly the language of signs, dictated by ne- 
cessity, aud which she seems often to have made very expressive. On the 
last day’s ride, before reaching Oroomiah, for instance, the stage being two 
ordinary stages, and the muleteer, at one time, proposing to halt till the 
next day, she would rest her head upon her hand, as emblematical of sleep, 
and repeat Oroomiah; and when the muleteer, from regard to his tired 
horses, still insisted on halting, she added tears to her gestures; and the 
obstinate Koord,s heart, noone to his own statement, was then irresis- 
— subdued—so much so that he went promptly and cheerfully. 

er heiplessuess and dependence, on well known principles, did much 
doubtless, at once to win for her kindness, among the bloody Koords, and 
ward off danger. Madame P has, however, intrinsic elements of a good 
traveller. Though she had ridden on the day she reached Oroomiah, al- 
most incessantly, from 1 o’clock a.m till 8, p.M., at the wearisoma rate of 
a caravan, over a very dry, hot dusty region, a distance of near 60 miles, 
still on her arrival she seemed little tired—was buoyant and cheerful as 
a lark, (which is probably her babitual temperament,) and was quite 
ready, the next day (the only day she stopped with us,) so take a pleasure 
ride on mount Seir. 

Madame Pfeiffer occupies but a single horse on her journey ; ber small 
trunk being slung on one side of the animal, and her scanty bed on the 
other, and she riding, between them. Her fare on the road, moreover, is 
extremely simple—consisting of little more than bread and milk—a re- 
gimen not more convenient to the traveller, on the score of economy, than 
conducive, as she says, to her health, and certainly to her security. To 
those who may be curious in regard to the expenses of her tour round 
the world, I may repeat her statement, that she had expended, when 
here, just about one thousand dollars. 

A passion for travel is the ruling motive that carries Madame Pfeiffer 
so cheerfully and courageously through all her manifold hardships and 
perils. She, however, has minor objects, makes large collections of in- 
sects and flowers. She is already an author of some celebrity, bavin 
published a work on Iceland, and another on Syria and the Holy Lend, 
the fruits of her earlier travel; and the copious notes and observations 
which she is making, during her tour around the globe will, of course, 
in due time begiven to the world. “A small affair,” she pertinently re- 
marked, “ would it have been for me to sail around the world, as many 
have done: it is my land journeys that render my tour a great under- 
taking, and invest it with interest.” 

_ Madame Pfeiffer expressed her purpose, after visiting home aud rest- 
ing awhile, of taking North America in her next tour. Possibly this fe- 
male Ledyard will meet with some, in our native land, under whose eyes 
this notice may tall; if so, we would bespeak for her their kind offices, 


and pledge them, in return, a rare entertainment in making her acquaint- 
auce. 











BIRTH.—On the 30th ult., in this city, the lady of ERASMUS A. KUTZ, Jun., Esq., of a 
son. 

MARRIED.—On the Ist inst., at the Church of the Trinity, Saugerties, by the Rev. R. Sher- 
wood, Dr. H. B. LATHROP to Miss CHARLOTTE, daughter of the late Theodore Barrell, 
all of Saugerties. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 108 1-2. 


TUNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1848. 











Norick To Susscrisers. Our travelling agent, Mr. THomas PEELE, has left this 
City on a journey to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, to make collections and 
obtain new subscriptions for this paper. 
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The Hibernia, Cunard steamer of the 21st ult., arrived at Boston yes= 
terdlay morning after an excellent passage of less than thirteen days. 





The early hour at which we go to press compels us to avail ourselves 
of the telegraphic communications made to the papers of this city ; and 
from their renorts we condense the following summary of her news. 
The cholera does not spread rapidly, nor do its ravages give cause for 
much alarm. Thirty new cases only had been officially reported in Lon- 
don, whilst the general health of the metropolis was excellent, as evidenced 
by the last weekly bill of mortality falling short 163 of the average of 
the preceding five years. One case only has occurred at Birmingham ; 
none at Liverpool or Manchester. In the city of Edinburgh it is more se- 
vere, though we have not the particulars—in Leith, a suburb almost of 
the Scottish capital, there is but little of it. As if to show its capricious 
course, it has appeared at Newhaven, a small town on the coast of Sussex, 
between Brighton and Beachy Head. The government is said to purpose 
abandoning all quarantine regulations hitherto enforced against vessels in 
which mortality from this disease has occurred. This is a strong proot 
that the most eminent of the English faculty have settled amongst them- 
selves the question of non-contagion. 

Sentence has not been executed upon Mr. Smith O’Brien. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in receiving a deputation urging a commutation of 
the sentence, declined giving any positive intimation as to the intentions 
of the Cabinet. Mr. O’Donoghue has been found guilty, but recommended 
to mercy. Mr. Meagher’s trial has commenced. 

The weather during the week ending on the 2ist ult. had been bad, 
but was improving. The harvest was all in.. The potatoe crop in Ire- 
land is very deficient, in Scotland it is reported good. Ia the cotton 


| market there is still more depression. The funds also appear ‘° have 


given way slightly, 843 to 843 being the price quoted on Friday afternoon 
the 20th ult. “6 
From the telegraphic report as to French affairs, we glean no positive 
facts of importance. The resignation of Ducoux the Prefect of Paris is 
mentioned. He has published a letter to General Cavaignac, in which he 
reproaches him for his anti-republican policy, and makes use of these 
ominous words, “ all the suldiers of democracy must be at their posts.” 
Sccialist banquets continue, and give much uneasiness. Ledru Rollin 
was to preside at one on Sunday the 22nd, u!t. Louis Napoleon remains 
quiet—the wisest thing for his own interests ; and we see nothing said 
about the date of the election of a President. The French funds had de- 
clined ; the 3 per cents are quoted at 44,40, and the 5 percent at 68 55. 


—_——_———— 





The eyes of Europe are, however, mainly turned to Austria. At the 
date of previous accounts the Emperor had fled, and the insurgents, head- 
ed by the Diet, held supreme command. Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, 
on hearing of this new revolution, marched from the neighbourhood of 
Pesth direct upon Vienna, and joined the Imperial forces in the suburbs 
of that city. The Hungarian forces fullowed him, and there were con- 
sequently four distinct armies in and about the capital—viz., the Ban 
with his Croatians, General Auersburg with the Emperor's troops, the 
National Guards and insurgent populace representing the Diet, and lastly 
the Hungarian forces. It was expected at one time that Vienna would 
have been bombarded by the Imperialists, but that calamity appears se 
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this blessed land Lord Clariedall very naturally resolves to gu; and his 
journalist his peor swoeas «od bs meer and impressions— 
forms rincipa ‘on of the us, - 

Icaria, e paul Wy is a country but recently discovered,—a kind of 
new world, which has escaped the searchittg enterprises of our Autare- 
tic voyagers; but of which the gallant Franklin may possibly bring some 
tidings. It has nothing in common, therefore, with the Icaria forming one 
of the Sporades. To Icaria Lord Carisdall is conveyed by a steam-boat, 
—which, exteriorly as handsome and large as the finest Euglish boats, 
possesses interior arrangements and comfort far surpassing any thing to 
be seen elsewhere. ‘ 

On landing, the traveller’s wants are not only at once provided for, 
but anticipated. For the sum of two handred guineas which Lord Car. 
isdall placed in the hands of the consul we are told that his lordship 
would be franked throughout Icaria for four months.— 

“You may travel throughout the kingdom, always having the best 
place in the best carriage without payment. Everywhere you will find 
an Hétel des Etrangers, where you will be lodged, fed, and clothed gratis. 
You will be free of all theatres and public establishments. In short, the 
nation receiving your two handred guineas charges itself to furnish you 
with everything needful as if you were one of its citizens.” 

Think of this, yo summer tourists, sorely perplexed with Thalers, Guil 
ders, Guldens, Kreuzers, Swauziggers, Groschen, &c., which p.ss before 
you in mystical confusion as ye journey from land to land! Think of 
this—and turn your feet towards Icaria! 

In a handsome carriage “drawn by six splendid horses, like the finest 
English horses,” our lord is conveyed to Icara the capital; where he is at 
once admitted in the light of a relation into the bosom of a charming 
family, the heail of which exercises the honest calling of a locksmith. 
Under the guidance of this family—all the members of which follow some 
trade; the men being carpenters, printers, &c., the girls, milliners, bon- 
not-makers, &c.—Lord Carisdall visits the remarkable objects in the city 
—itself no common sight.— 

“Nearly circalar, Icara is divided into sixty quarters: each quarter 
bearing the name of a nation, and presenting in its monuments, public 
buildings, and houses, the architecture of the country after which the 

uarter is named. Thus, tliere are the Pekin, Jerusalem, Constantinople, 

me, Paris, and London quarters :—so that Icara is really an epitome 
of the globe.” 

{t will be anderstood that the most absolute communism reigns through- 
out this kingdom.— 

“ Each inhabitant, of both sexes without exception, practises either a 
trade or a profession as the law may determine. All conspires to render 
labour delightful; the cleanliness and spaciousness of the workshops, the 
songs which animate and gladden the labourers, the shortness of the 
hours of labonr, the equality that reigns, and the honour in which every 
ag reg is held.” 

M. Cabet introduces us to a female workshop.— 

“An immense building contained two thousand five hundred young 
women working together. How delightful a spectacle! Some seated, 
others standing, nearly all beautiful ; their fine hair in lustrous bands, or 
falling in clustering ringlets over their shoulders—all wearing elegant cos- 
tumes. In their hands were the gayest ribands, the finest lace, the most 
precions velvets, the softest silks. Many coloured feathers and exquisite 
artificial flowers were undergoing the process of being made into dresses, 
bonnets, &c.” 

Here curious particulars are given of the minute supervision exercised 
by the Icarian government in its study for the happiness of the people. 
It is rendered impossible for any lady to ofiend against the most refined 
taste ; for the breadth of a sandal is as nicely regulated as the length of 
a Russian dragoon's spur. Commissioners appointed for the purpose 
“ examine the dresses worn by all nations, and adopt such shapes, colours, 
and stuffs as they conceive to be most appropriate for the fair Icarians.” 
Mark the moral of this plan. ‘ All ladies being dressed precisely alike, 
it is evident that envy can uo longer torment the female breast on this 
ground.” In fact, the hearts and tongues of the Icarian ladies are alike 
attaued to harmony.—“I was transported with rapture,” says Lord 
Oarisdall, “‘ when, as the clock strack ten these lovely angels opened 
their pretty mouths and sang a hymn.”’—These young ladies, we may add, 

t working two or three hours, are conveyed to their homes in omni- 
bases provided at the expense of the republic, and the rest of the day is 
devoted to amusement. 

The houses in this capital of New Eden contain, of course, every con- 
ceivable article of use and luxury ; and we find the humblest mechanic 
lodging in such magnificence as appertains only in “ aristocratic and un- 
happy England” to the high noble of the land. The wax caucles are per- 
tumed—and nothiug is lett undone to charm the senses. When a family 
is large, two housesare given up to it; “the neighbouring family,” we | 
are told, “« yielding willingly prneeesion of their house, which puts them | 
to no inconvenience as all the houses are precisely alike.”—So that before 
an increasing family the next-door neighbour must give way. In Tearie 
perterence is given not to the oldest occupant, but to the last comer. 

One might imagine that the inhabitants of Icaria would be allowed to 
exercise a little taste with respect, atleast, to food:—but not so. “ There 
is absolutely nothing in the shape of food that is not regulated by law.” 
If fond of melons, which find no favour in the eyes of the law, the Icarian 
is compelled to cat cucumbers, which are approved by it. It follows 
that he must have a communist stomach, or die of hunger or indigestion. 
But the paternal government of M. Cabet does more than select the meats 
and vegetables ; it prescribes the number of repasts daily, the time when 
they are to be served, and that of their duration. Of course, in Icaria, 
then, all must be alike endowed in the article of teeth,—all must have 
the same appetite, the same tastes, and the same powers of digestion. 

As every citizen is for half the day a productive labourer, it is only 
reasonable that his amusements as well as his labours should be looked 
after. First, there are fifty theatres in the capital, each capable of ac- 
commodating 15,000 persons, who are admitted gratuitously to the per- 
formances. Carriages and saddle horses are kept, so as to allow each 
citizen to have a ride every ten days. F¥tes, of colossal magnitude, are 
given at periodical intervals ; and dancing halls are opened nightly. 

In [caria vice and crime are unknown:—aind as much of this general 
virtue may be due to education, it will be desirable to glance at the edu- 
cational plan of M. Cabet: 

“ To the age of sixteen or seventeen children are not permitted to hear 
the subject of religion even alluded to, and are, therefore, brought up 
under no religious tenet. The law neither allows their parents nor stran- 
gers toinfluence them on this point till the age of reason. It is onl 

when arrived at that epoch. when about sixteen or seventeen years old, 
that a professor of philosophy. and not a priest, is engaged to teach and 
expound to them during one year all religious systems and opinions with- 
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: is five years old tho child is tanght the langnage of its country, 
reading, writing, and “' prodigieusement de connaissances matérielles et pra- 
tiques.” Then follow arithmetic, geography, ethnology, geology, zoolog 
astronomy, chemistry, bot: gricult hawide: cansic, 6e2. he 
’ 'y, chemistry, botany, agriculture, drawing, music, &c., &«.: m 
act, all the mixed and severe scieuces with all the lighter accom plish- 
ments. This comprises the general education:—to which is added 
that more especially necessary for the business or profession of the 
individual, i 

tr a country rejoicing in such perfection one is prepared to find rail- 
Way travelling improved on. Thé Icarians (they must, after all, spring 
irom heaveu-aspiring Icarus) travel in balloons; Which have been render- 
ed a much safer and more speedy mode of conveyance than steam 
parriages. The following is a description of a grand departure of 

alloons: 

‘Ia an immense square, filled with spectators, were fifty enormous 
balloons, each carrying forty or fifty persons, waiting for the sienal of 
departure. At the sound ofa trumpet the fifty balloons rose majestically 
toa certain height; and then separating, each balloon darted off to its 
destination with the speed of the wind. They were guided with the 
Breatest ease, their spoed increased or slackened at will; and they stop- 
ped at various towns to let down and take up passengers.” . 

j The Icarians are not satisfied with having obtained dominion over the 
yet the depths of the sea are equally their home. ‘Means have been 
come es ‘to imitate the motion of fish and te remain like 

aa - : . 

ee tier —o depths, which contain as many wonders as 
Matakana wamoed at some of the leading features of M. Cabet’s Utopia; 
pono ae our entire number to give even an abstract of the 
ree ee i te the crooked horns of which M. Cabet hangs his 
caus tena oe asked,” says he, “ what is your science? [ an- 
ilar? drhete ty. at are your principles? Fraternity. Your doc- 

? Fraternity. Your theory ? Fraternity. Your system? Fraternity: 


and the only way to cure the vi i i i 
‘ t evils at pr l A 
adopt Communism.” at present deso aling nations is to 


The reader will, of course, 
casts off his aristocracy and e 
nity. He does more: though 
Portrait he carried next his 


be prepared to hear that Lord Carisdall 
nters the ranks of Communism and Frater- 
betrothed to a lovely English girl, whose 
eart, he becomes faithless in this pure and 


















pects Icaria, and marries Mdlle. Dianaise, a daughter of the charming’ 
amily which had so hospitably received him. The young lady exercises 
the profession of a milliner:—and most probably, though it is not stated, 
Citoyeu Carisdall forthwith becomes a breeches-maker. 

Had “ Jcarie” fallen unnoticed ftom the brain of its dreamy author— 
amusing as are many of its pages—we should not have considered it 
worth noticing at all ; but when, as we have said, M. Cabet’s crotchets 
find thousands of patient and approving readers, his book assumes impor- 
tance. M. Lamartine spoke ouly a complimentary trath when, writing to 
M. Cabet after reading “ /earie,”’ he said, “Communism would be the 
cessation of work and the death of humanity; your dream is too beauti- 
ful for this earth :’’—had he said that the dream was an absurd fallacy, he 
would have spoken the whole trath. M. Cabet’s communism rests on 
rotten foundations—and is encumbered with mechinery that could not 
work even if the foundations were not rotten. 





THE CONVENT WITCH. 


Johannes Wilhelm Meinhold, the author of the Amber Witch, of several 
plays, of an epic, and of a volume or two of religious poems, was born on 
the 27th Feb. 1797, at the villag of Retzelkow, in the island of Usedom, 
on the coast of Pomerania. His father, a poor curate, was a good schol- 
ar, but eccentric in his habits. At anearly age the young Meinhold, who 
had never lived with, or even seen, any young ple of his own age, 
was sent to the provincial university of Greifswald, with a yearly allow- 
ance of one hundred thalers, or fifteen pounds sterling; upon which in- 
come, however, he managed to become oue of the students most notorious 
for rioting, or renommisterei. His dinner was prov'ded for him by the 
University ; and a kind-hearted inn-keeper gave him the run of his hotel 
for suppers, upon the promise of future payment,—a promise which Dr. 
Meiuhold faithfully kept. 

He seems to have passed his examination in his twentieth year (pro 
ministerio) with success, and to have very soon published some poems 
which gained him the approbation of Goethe. He was at first appoint- 
ed to a sma!l living at Coserow, a name familiar to the readers of the 
Amber Witch, and then to that of Crammin, formerly a Cistercian con- 
vent. Here he passed sixteen years, apparently the most unhappy time 
of his life. In the year 1838-9 he composed the Amber Witch, which, 
besides its intrinsic merit as a work of art, was written for the purpose 
of taking inthe modern school of criticism in Germany, especially those 
who applied their skill to Biblical lore. 

Dr. Meinhold detests the system adopted by modern German philolo- 
gists, of deciding at once by mere wate criticism upon the genuineness 
or authenticity of this or that book it the Bible. Ancient and modern his- 
tory had taught him to distrust the dicta of the greatest critics. Muretus 
palmed upon Scaliger some of his own verses for those of the ancient 
comic poet Trabea. Erasmus also, one of the most learned men of his 
day, had fallen into like blunders. Casaubon, Scaliger, and Meursius, 
the best critics of the age of the Reformation, held the verses of Apollo- 
nius Cellatius to be genuine. Dr. Meiuhold, therefore, determined to try 
if he could not mystify the learned world as well as Muretus; and gave 
out the Amber Witch as a genuine old trial for witchcraft. He fully suc- 
ceeded in his object; and in many German universities the Amber Witch 
was indexed as a criminal law book. Among others, the present King of 
Prussia was taken in, and wrote to Dr. Meinhold to discover the truth of 
the story.. This produced a letter from Meinhold, ian which he confessed 
to the imposition he had practised upon the learned world. Frederic 
William, struck by the talent displayed by the author, offered to provide 
for him at Berlin; but Meinhold preferred a country life, as more suited 
to his simple tastes, and he now resides at Rehewinkel, near Stargard, in 
Pomerania. 

Ot all the trials and executions for witchcraft in Germany, few have 
been so famous as that of Sidonia von Borcke, who was charged with 
having employed her, magic art in the extermination of the whole ducal 
race of Pomerania. Such was the feeling against Sidonia, and the hor- 
ror excited by her execution at the time, that contemporary historians, 
like Micraelius and Rentich, do not mention her name at length, but con- 
tent themselves with giving her initials only. This was done out of re- 
gard to the illustrious family of Borcke, as well as tothe duke Ernest 
Ludwig of Wolgast, between whom and Sidonia the most intimate con- 
nexion had once existed. The Pomeranian nobles, disgusted at the pros- 
pect of an unequal match between Sidonia and Ernest Ludwig, forced 
the duke to marry Hedwig of Brunswick. Sidonia, in despair, then en- 
tered the convent of Marienfliess. In the eightieth year of her age she 
was seized by order of Francis, bishop of Camyn, the reigning duke of 
Pomerania, a bitter enemy and persecutor of witches; and in spite of 
the earnest remonstrances of the neighbouring courts of Brandenburg and 
Saxony, and indeed of the whole Pomeranian nobility, Sidonia was exe- 
cuted un the Ravenstone at Stettin, on the 19th August, 1620 

The papers containing the details of this trial—for Sidonia confessed 
ou the rack all the crimes and misdemeanours laid to her charge—dis- 
appeared fur a century, and were only lately discovered in the Berlin 
Library; as two or three copies of the depositions were known to have ex- 
isted, it is uncertain whether the one discovered by Berthold is the orig- 
inal or not. However, Dr. Meinhold has left us in the dark whether he 
has used any of these three depositions, or whether he has drawn entire- 
ly upon his own imagination. 

In the prasent tale the author has displayed the same remarkable pow- 
er of minute detail, and has retained the same vivid appearance of truth 
as in the Amber Witch ; moreover, as far as a foreigner can pretend to judge, 
Dr. Meinhold has most admirably preserved the old language of the 
time. He carries us to the small court of Wolgast in Pomerania: we live 
with the noisy, mischievous junkers, or young nobles—the old master of 
the ceremonies, Ulricus von Schwerin, appears almost in the flesh—we 
think we can swear to Dr. Gerschovius and his catechism: last but not 
least, we are introduced to the old Dowager Duchess Maria herself, with 
her ever-recurring and tiresome story of Doctor Martinus Luther and her 
wedding ring. Maria, the daughter of the Elector of Saxony, was mar- 
ried at Torgau on the 27th February, 1536, to Philip I. of Pomerania, by 
Martin Luther himself; and we shall have occasion in the course of the 
story, on introducing Sidonia to the court at Wolgast, to give a specimen 
of the widowed duchess’s power in the art of boring. 

The tale is supposed to be a report drawn up for the information of 
Bogislaff X1V., by Dr. Theodorus Plinnies, Thistunctionary had been sent 
with a roving commission, embracing all Pomerania, to seek out and ex- 
amine those who coud give him ‘certain information touching the no- 
torious and accursed witch Sidonia yon Borcke, and to bring the same 
into a connexum.”’ 

Accordingly, Dr. Theodorus Plénnies starts on his commission on ‘ the 
Thursday atter the visi¢atio Maria, 1629; and wherever le goes he finds 
old and young, noble and peasant—all Pomerania, in slhort—mourning 
over the impending extinction of the old princely race. But twenty years 
previous, the family consisted of six stalwart sons; now only one was left 
of a race, which did not hold its territory like other German potentates 
in fief from the emperor, but whose history as reigning sovereigns ‘vent 
back hundreds of years, until it was lost in the remote and fabulous times 
of heathen mythology. 

Dr. Theodorus Plénnies rides first to Stargard, a town near the birth- 
place of our heroine, where he hopes to hear something of Sidonia, 
although ninety years have now elapsed since her birth. There he 
learns from old Zabel Wiese, mine host (“who dwells iu the Pelzer- 
strasse,’’) that the only man then living who can give him any information 
to be relied upon about her is Claus Uckerman, an old man ninety-two 
years of age. In early life this man, like the rest of them, had run after 
Sidonia. Claus’s memory fails him in all that had happened in the last 
sixty or seventy years of his life; bat ‘‘ what had occurred in his youth 
comes as glibly to his tongue as his Pater Noster!”’ 

Dr. Theodorus Plbunies accordingly goes to Dalow, a village near Star- 
gard, and finds old Claus sitting musing in the chimney corner, with hair 
“as white as driven snow.” | Dr. Theodorus Plinnies for some time listens 
patiently to the garrulous old man, and then cunningly turns the conver- 
sation upon the subject of his mission, namely, upon Sidonia; and Claus, 
for two consecutive hours, pours out a torrent of words without order or 
connexion, about her and her father. This Theodorus Plinnies reduces 
into a connected narrative. 

By this account the junker Otto von Borcke appears to have been a 
lawless, pestilent fellow, and a Socinian to boot. On one occasion, about 
Martinmas 1560, Oito von Borcke declared before a large company in the 
middle of a dranken carouse. that 

“Christ was a man like other folk, and it was the sheer stupidity of 
men, item, the greedy covetousness of the parsons, that made him into a 
God. For this canse they were not to put their trust in what the canting 
hypocrites of parsons prosed to them of a Sunday, but make use of their 
own understandings and their five senses. If he had his will, he would, 
that very day, send all parsons to the devil.” 

A junker at table, one Claus Zastrow, puts in a ood word for the 
twelve apostles whu left all to follow their Lord, whereupon Otto von 
Borcke said “if they were not covetous, then were they stupid devils.” 
Hereupon a murmur arose in the hall, and the aforenamed Claus Zastrow 


answered, uiabashed, “that he wondered, then, tow , 
es had done more than twelve times twelve wise men of Greece or 














the worst of the argument,.loses his temper, plucks his pooals 
dagger worn by the nobles) out of its sheath, and, before h 
could draw his and defend himself, throws hin down ona bench and 
stabs him. Every one is horror-struck except Otto von Borcke, who 
laughs aloud, boasting that he will teach his inferiors to contend with 
him, stamps on the dying man’s feet as they kick convulsively in the 
throes of death, and, finally, spits in his face. No one dares to iuterfere; 
Otto purchases immunity from the fiscal by presenting him with a gold 
chain; moreover, his great wealth, his ancient lineage, and his reputation 
for utter recklessness, are a further protection to him. This proud noble 
chiei’s pleasure was to encourage his lovely daughter Sidonia in her pride 
as a Burg-und-schloss-yesessene Jungfer, or noble buronial maiden. He glo- 
ried in asking the child— 

“« What did her father do to his enemies? Whereupon the maiden stiff- 
ened her delish passed it over her father’s loins, and said, ‘ Thus doeth he!” 


Home.” The quarrel waxes stronger, until Borcke, apparently 
Pape | 
opponent 


This did delight her father, who thereupon laughed aloud, and inqui 
‘What did the squire then do?’ Whereupon the child threw 

upon her back, pulled a face, rolled her eyes wildly, bubbled the saliva 
out of her mouth, and moved her feet and arms co:.vulsively. Hereupon 
her father lifted her off the ground, and kissed her lips.” 


Such was the education of this young girl, a fitting preparation for her 
alter-career. We had almost forgotten to add that Sidonia’s father had 
frequently asked her whom she would marry, auc her answer had inva- 
riably been— 

“None but a man of equal birth. J’/e: Who, then, was equal to her 
in birth in all Pomerania! J//a: None, save the dukes of Pom: rania 
the counts of Ebersburg. Jile: Right! therefore must you on no ac- 
count take any other but these.” 


The old man, Claus Uckerman, warms with kis story, his eyes glisten 
as he describes the exceeding beauty of the maiden ; ¢ AI ap to him 
as she was sume seventy-five years back, when it was an acknowledged 
fact that “in all Pomerania there was no more beautiful creature in sta- 
ture, presence, eyes, figure, or in bewitching smiles, than she.” He tells 
how there was a famous bear-hunt to procure a bear’s head and brawn 
wherewith to grace tbe marriage-feast of Sidonia’s eldest sister, to which 
Claus is invited. At this bear-hunt Claus saves Sidonia’s life. For this 
he thinks himself amply repaid b “er stolen kisses, but is rendered 
furiously jealous by sceing that other junkers, especially a ven cousin 
of Sidonia’s, are equally well treated. At the ball gee er the hunt, 
Sidonia flirts, ogles, aud kisses every body, and ends by driving Claus out 
of the house in a fit of jealous despair. However, the poor moth cannot 
keep away, and goes next day again to Otto von Borcke’s castle to wit- 
ness the wedding of Clara von Borcke with the Vidante von Messeritz. 
Duke Barnim the elder, of Pomerania, is expected to grace the marriage 
with his presence. Barnim is notorious for evil living, and was re 

to have “a cage fuil of women in his house behind St. Mary’s Cburch.” 


“Next morn (says old Claus to Dr. Pléunies) the castle was filled with 
noise and unquiet even before break of day, and by stroke of ten all the 
nobiles, with their spouses and young dameels, were assembled together in 
the great hall; item, the bride in ber garland ; item, Sidonia too, stepped 
in, who, for the pearls aud diadems wherewith she was bedecked, could 
scarce be known. About her neck she wore a collar of ermine, with a 
gown of scarlet silk, insomuch that methought I should die for sheer oe 
love, more especially seeing that as she came into the hall she gree 
me, smiling sweetly. Meanwhile Otto von Borcke, the lord of t © cas- 
tle, was sore displeased that the prince's highness tarried so long, inas- 
much as he already had sat one whole hour awaiting him upon his chair, 
the which he had adorned after the fashion of a throne, namely, in this 
wise. At the further end of the hall there was a raised dais, spread with 
bearskins, upon the which bis chair was placed, and over it a canopy of 
yellow velvet (inasmuch as yellow was the colour of his livery.) Here, 
then, he sat in his red doublet, and wearing a hat the which was partly 
black and partly red, with long black and red laces which hung down to 
his great beard. He looked as solemn as any judge, and every minute 
he sent a serving-man up upon the keep in order to spy whether the 
prince’s highness did not yet draw near; and baving grown more weary 
and weary of waiting, he said to his guests, ‘Mark my words! ye will see 
that Master Turner has been cutting and carving to his heart’s content up- 
on the road. The Lord have mercy upon such a mechanical duke !’—For 
in trath the prince’s highness did nought but carve during his hours of 
leisure, more especially while travelling in his coach. Wherefore he re- 
joiced exceedingly when he came upon deep sand, so that the coachman 
was forced to drive slowly, and reviled him when they came upon even 
ground so that he could trot. When at last the news was brought that 
some six coaches were seen coming out of the wood, the knight cried out 
from the chair whereon he sat, ‘I sit here as lord of mine own domain. 
Clara and Sidonia shall advance to meet the prince’s highness in my 
name; and so soun as the prince’s bighness shall enter the room, my next 
heir and kinsman shall ride into the hall and towards me on horseback in 
full armour, holding his peunon in his hand. tem, all my vassals on, 
horseback, and carrying their pennons, shal] follow after him, and place 
themselves in a row against the windows. Do ye throw open the top- 
heey windows that the wind may play iu the peunons, and the show may 
ook well.” 


Barnim now arrives, and has eyes only for Otto von Borcke’s two 
daughters. “He was a small man with a grey beard, and he thrust his 
head out of the coach when he entered the castle-yard. Under his arm 
he carried a doll as long as a man’s arm, representing Adam, at which he 
had been vigourously working with his knife, and which he was carvi 

in wood for the Conventual Church of Kolbatz.’’ He was accompani 
by his superintendens generalis, M. Fabianus Timaeus, who sat with in 
the coach (the truth was, his princely highness, Barnim the elder, wason 
his way to the provincial diet at Treptow,afact which Otto von Borcke’s 
pride had carefully concealed from his inferior guests). Sidonia acciden- 
tally hears from one of her admirers that there had lately been great re- 
joicings at Wolgast, where the dowager-duchess kept her court. These 
tad been caused by the arrival of her dear son Ernestus Ludovicus, after 
a prolonged summer. 

The young prince is described as a fine, handsome youth, with a bril- 
liant red-and-white complexion, and playing so well on the flute that he 
is compared by the court ladies to the heathen god Apollo. Sidonia is 
rendered pensive for a moment, and Barnim the elder takes the favour- 
able opportunity of attempting to get a kind word and a kiss from her; 
from which attempt the superintendens generalis recalls his highness by 
meéans of sundry punches with his elbow in the ribs. On taking his 
leave, however, Barnim the elder invites Sidonia to visit him at his court 
at old Stettin, an honour which Otto von Boreke, who knows what this 
implies, refuses with sundry suggestive leers; but Sidonia, whose head 
was full of ambitious projects and designs upon Duke Ernestus Ludovi- 
cus, now comes forward, and begs her father to let her go to Stettin, or, 
at any rate, to Wolgast, “seeing that, after the wedding, she would never 
agaiu see any one at the castle but grooms and keepers.” Barnim pro- 
mises to use his influence with his princely cousin, the widowed Duchess 
of Pomerania, to receive Sidonia as one of her maids of honour at Wol- 
gast. He forthwith goes to the provincial diet of Treptow, where he 
meets the chamberlain, Ulricus von Schwerin, prefers his request, and is 
refused. Nothing daunted, however, at a second refusal from the duch- 
ess herself, he takes Sidonia with him in a fast-sailing boat from Stettin, 
and lands at the water-gate of the palace at Wolgast: they enter the cas- 
tle and go upstairs. ; 

‘But while yet with out the door they could hear how my gracious 
lady, with all her women, was spinning, and how she sang the while at 
the very top of her voice, a psalm setto one of Lobwasser’s tunes, the 
which psalm-tane her ladyship’s spinning-wheel—which Duke Barnim 
had himselt tuned for her—did also play upon a little set of beils, so 
that it sounded right merrily. Alter some waiting, my gracious lord 
knocked at the door, the which one of her highuess’s maids thatsatclose 
beside the door did hear, and cried, “ Come in.” 

Hereupon they did both enter, the which so affrighted her princel 
highness that she let fall her spindle, and cried aloud “Dear cousin, z 
this, then, Sidonia?” examining her the while from head to foot. And 
when my lord did excuse himself in that he had promised the girl's 
father, her princely highness did break into my lord’s discourse, and say, 
“ Dear cousin, Dr. Martinus did aver at my marriage that he never suf- 
fered bimself to be interrapted in his prayers, seeing thut it did always 
yortend mischief. You have hindered usin our prayers: sit ye, there- 
ore, down with the damsel, and join in the Psalm 136, if so be ye know 
it.” Her princely highness, after adjusting the threads and_ striking the 
little set ot bells, did join in the chorus with a clear voice; sem, the 
dameels did the like. © But Sidonia did sit still the while, and looked on 
the ground. ’ if 

When the psalm was ended, her princely highness crossed berse on 
the head and breast, and did address hersell to Sidonia. “Since you 
are here you may stay at cour!, but have acare not to turn your +; 
upon the young men. For euch is an abomination in mine eyes, and “as 






































































































































a jewel of gold in the swine’s snout, so is a fair woman without discre- 
tion,” 

Hereupon Sidonia did blush ; but my lord, who doth delight in such 
swine (so goeth the common report,) was angered, and besought her 

ighness not to be alway so sour in spirit, norso melancholy on account 
of beloved husband. Whereupon she did reply. “ Dear cousin, as 
long as I live I can never forget my Philip, more especially as my fate 
was foreshadowed unto me at my betrothal.” 

My lord did then pretend as though he knew not that which had then 
occurred, albeit he fad heard it a hundred times, as indeed had every 
one else, He answered and said,— 

“ What mean ye, my dear cousin?” ; 

“Ha!” said she; “ hear, then, the wondrous tale. When Dr. Matti- 
nus was about to exchange our rings, my ring did strangely fall; where- 
upon he did stoop, blow on it, and did mutter to himself, “ Dost hear me, 
Satan ? it doth not concern thee.” Alack, it did concern the archfiend, 
seeing that I—wretched widow that | am—did bury my beloved hus- 
band in his forty-fifth year!” ‘ 

Hereupon her princely highness did sob grievously, and did wipe away 
her tears with her handkerchief. 

Barnim comforts her by talking of the happiness she has in her five 
sons, and the widowed duchess, somewhat cheered by this, alludes espe- 
cially to the handsomest of them all—to Ludovicus Ernestus. Sidonia 
shows symptoms of uneasiness, rocks about on her chair, while ler eyes 
suddenly glare like two torches. 

Barnim now twits the widow with remaining unmarried: the young 
maids of honour giggle, and Sidonia bursts into a loud fit of laughter. 
This conversation is interrupted by the court band striking up Bogislafl 
the Tenth’s heroic march, which had been played when that prince was 
proceeding along the via dolorosain Jerusalem. This tune was always 
plazed halt-an-hour before dinner. Sidonia beats time with her feet, and 
nods with her head. The chamberlain, Ulrich von Schweriu, annoauces 
dinner. There is some difficulty about Sidunia, but Barnim insists upon 
per A gen be him at her highness’stable. He puts the figure of Eve (at 
which he had been carving the while) under his arm,—the said Eve bear- 
ing, alas! a striking resemblance to Sidonia. Ernestus Ludovicus now 
enters, and sits on the other side of Sidonia, who blushes scarlet. She is 
called upon to say grace, but colours, hesitates, and ends by sitting per- 
fectly silent, while the youn prince says grace for her. This is attribu- 
ted to A rose People maliciously remark, however, that her shyness 
wears off during dinner, and she finds plenty to say to her handsome 
neighbour Ernestas. After dinner Barnim proposes a kiss all round ; he 
jokes every one, and then retires, holding Sidonia under one arm and Eve 

under the other. 


The following day happened to be Sunday, and the dowager-duchess 
haying caught a cold, sends all the maids of honour, except Sidonia, to 
church; this was done partly to observe the damsel more narrowly, part- 
ly to make use of her in finding the lesson. But, alas! greatGed! when 
her princely highness said, “ Look out the prophet Isaiah,” Sidonia turned 
over the leaves inthe New Testament! Item, “ Look out the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John,” she did the same in the Old Testament” ‘The old 
duchess is scandalised at this second proof of Sidonia’s ignorance in mat 
ters of tees “ Yesterday you did not know a prayer which the least 
among the little ones can say, and to-day you cannot tell between the 
Old and the New Testament.” But the cunning baggage wept, threw 
all the blame upon her father, who would not allow her to learn any 
Christian doctrine, and hints that the real reason why she sought refuge 
in the palace of Wolgast was to learn piety and good works. Dr. Diony- 
sius Gerschovius, a strict divine, is now sent for to examine Sidonia in 
her Catechism ; but she begs for fourteen days grace to enable her to 
prepare for her examination. A young maid of honour, Clara von De- 
witz, is also appointed to sit by Sidonia, and see that she does her task- 
work. Clara was one yearolder than Sidonia, “cool, collected, and cold 
by temperament, a pious Christian, and who always wore a stiff, high 
ruff, out of which her head could scarce force its way, and avery long 
gown.” Instead of learning her task, Sidonia worms out of her compan- 
ton all about the young men at court, more especially whether Ernestus 
Ludovicus is married; whether she herself (meaning Clara) had a lover ; 
whether the old chatterbox (by which irreverent phrase she indicated 
the dowager-duchess) always behaved as she had done since she was at 
court; whether there never were any games or dances! During this 
conversation the Cathecismus Gerschovii was contemptuously flung under 
the bed and trampled under foot. 

Meanwhile Sidonia makes herself a general favourite with all the old 
and young idlers about the court; she flatters some, has a good word for 
every one, and inspires a deep passion in the heart of the young duke 
Ernestus Ludovicus. All the junkers, except her cousiu Marcus Borcke, 
the betrothed of Clara Dewitz, are more or less in love with the new 
comer. Sidonia plays her part well, and while she looks kindly on all 
others she is reserved, haughty, and cold to Ernestus Ludpvicus. Her 

ime favourite is a young man of the name of Appellmann, of whom we 
shall hear more anon, who bore a bad repatation in Wolgast on account 
of sundry low amours. 

The first serious mischief which Sidonia causes in the court of Wolgast 
originated in the jealousy she excited among sundry of her admirers. 
Daggers are drawn, aud Appellmann, the favoured lover, oppressed by 
numbers, jumps over a bridge into a boat, in order to escape two of his 
most eager pursuers, who in following liu: miss their footing, and are 
drown This mischief is clearly traced to Sidonia, who falls into dis- 

ce, but Ernestus Ludovicus intercedes for her, and in a short time hears 

om her lips aconfession of her love for him. Various are the arts and 

wiles which Sidonia now practises. She blushes scarlet and sighs when- 

ever she meets the young prince, which conduct makes his blood to pour 

through his veins like molten lead, and he seeks every opportunity of 
gaining admittance into her room. 

The quiet of the court is now interrupted by the arrival of the duchess’s 
son Bogislaff, from Camyn, who comes sailing up the river, embraces his 
mother, wishes herjoy on her birthday, which he had come on purpose 
to celebrate, and entreats her to give aball. This she at first refuses, as 


Avion. 


Where upoa the young nobles left him, and the old man was able to get 
on his legs again. 

But not so Joachim Budde, who meanwhile sat bim on a bench, and in 
his drunkenness made sport with the old man. Ulricus did inquire of 
him whether he knew that he had struck her highness with the drum- 
stick? With a thick speech he answered, *‘ Yea, and she should have 
more blows, seeing that she treated the darling little tit-bit like a cinder- 
wench. Where was the old baggage ? he would soon teach her some- 
thing with the drumstick.” : 

Joachim Budde was about to rise from the bench, when Ulricus wink- 
ed to the executioner. Master Hans let drop his red mantle, which had 
hitherto concealed his sword ; the weapon glimmers for a moment like 
lightning in the air; the next minute the junker’s head rolled on the floor. 
The women faint, andso great is the silence, that the convulsive move- 
ment of the dead man’s hands and feet are distinctly heard. Such is the 
bloody termination of the festivity, and by this act of power Ulricus von 
Schwerin asserted his falling authority. : 

Ernestus Ludovicus is couveyed a prisoner to his own room, while Si- 
donia is sent that same night, in disgrace, to Barnim the elder at Stettin. 
In revenge, the jankers maim poor old Ulricus’ horse, break his windows, 
and knock him down ; his reverence, Dr. Gerschovius, is treatedin the 
same manner; and a goat is turned into the glebe with a copy of the de- 
tested catechism hung round its neck, the leat turned down at the sixth 
commandment! The junkers are all dismissed in disgrace; Ernestus 
Ludovicus is furious with Ulricus von Schwerin, and with his mother the 
dowager-duchess, who calls Sidonia all sorts of vile names. 

“Alas !” exclaimed her highness, “she was born to misfortune ! 
Wherefore had not Doctor Martinus Luther clutched his fingers ? wh 
did he let her ring fall? That was the cause of all her misfortunes! If 
Sidonia were but a good, honest, aud chaste maiden, she would not mind. 
But the bussy ran after all the men, and would keep her marriage vows 
much as adog keeps a fast-day, and would fill the princely cradle with 
bastards !” 

Ernestus ends by falling on the floor, and is carried out in strong con 
vulsions. The court physician, Dr. Pomius, is called in: he was a long, 
dry, bony man, “ boastful, puffed up, full of pride and blasphemy, stub- 
born, and unforgiving,” and consequently detested in the town of Wolgast, 
the doctor feels the prince’s pulse, lays his forefinger to his nose, and pre- 
scribes a compound seethed in wine, which, mixed with /audanum Par- 
acelsi, he asserts will be aninfallible cure. All, however, is in vain : Er- 
nestus is pronounced to be bewitched, raves after Sidonia, repudiates the 
idea of Hedwig of Brunswick, who is proposed to him as his bride ; and 
to save herson’s life, the poor duchess is at last forced to send a message 
to fetch Sidonia back from Stettin. 

To be concluded next week. 


DOING AND DREAMING. 


In our multifarious correspondence there is a class of letters capable of 
more extended application than the writers imagine. These letters are 
confidential communications, generally from young men discontented 
with their position in life, and anxious for advice as to how they may con- 
trive to emerge into circumstances better adapted to their tasteand genius. 
Almost all of them state frankly their reason why they have been induced 
in this emergency to address themselves to the “ Journal;” and that 
reason is, tbat it is the Journal which has touched with unwonted light 
“ the sleeping images of things,” which has stirred up their ideas from 
the bottom, and imparted a restlessness to their minds that seeks to 
relieve itself in some new course of action. Such, however, is not de- 
clared to be the effect of the mere expansion of mind brought about 
through the agency of literature; it refers more particularly to the au- 
thentic pictures we delight to give of the successtul strugglers of merit, 
and the rise of lofty and heroical spirits into power and fame, in spite of 
the adverse circumstances of fotune. Musing on these histories, warmed 
into generous enthusiasm, and stirred with emulative ardour, our inex- 
perienced readers mistake the vague and romantic yearnings of youth 
for the throes of genius, and fancy that all they want to arrive at distinc- 
tion is to be set upon the path. 

Now we are not opposed to a moderate indulgence of the imagination ; 
we think, on the contrary, that it tends to good. The inner life of a man 
is as important as his outer life ; and the former, like the latter, must 
have its moments of unbending and recreation. Our dreams of fame may 
give birth, when the proper circumstances arrive, to action calculated to 
assist in realising them: and in the meantime they serve at odd moments 
to refine as well as amuse, and to float the tree spirit above the cares and 
vulgarities of life. But the danger is, that this may go too far; that the 
dreamer may conceive a distaste or contempt for his ordinary avocations ; 
and that, in fancying future greatness, he may neglect the sources of 
present comfort and respectability. [tis therefore worth while to con- 
sider whether the vague aspirations alluded to afford any evidence of our 
being really superior to our present employment, and calculated to shine 
in another. 

What has been the course of those remarkable persons who have risen 
from poverty and obscurity to be the cynosures of the world? Did their 
minds wander about in search of suitable employment ? Did they feel an 
indistinct consciousness that they cou/d do something, if they aly knew 
what it was? Did they ask their way of the passers-by to the temple of 
fame or fortune? No such thing. They did their appointed work not 
7 without aid and withouta question, but in defiance of remonstrance 
and opposition. If mechanists, they converted into magical rods the 
humblest tools of the humblest trades ; if philosophers, the phenomena of 
nature were as open to them ina hovel as ina palace; if poets, they 
poured forth their golden songs from the garret or the plough-tail— 


“ They lisped in numbers—for the numbers came.” 





It would seem, in fact, that vagueness and uncertainty are indications of 
a want of power, and that the very circumstance of a man’s asking for 
advice shows his inability to act upon it. 





she had never put off her widow's weeds for her Philippus primus. She 

at last yields a reluctant consent, and a ball is accordingly to be given. 

_ At this piece of information Ulricus von Schwerin shakes his head, and 

is convinced, that when the young men get a little wine into their heads 
© scandalum with Sidonia will be greater than ever. Her highness, 

however, to put a stop to this objection, determines to lock her up in her 

room during the whole day, as a just punishment for her light conduct. 

We have not space to describe the various amusements that took place 
at Wolgast to celebrate Bogislati’s arrival ;—the deep drinking, the eigh- 
ty drummers and forty trumpeters that played the heroic march of Bogis- 
laff the Great, the fountains ranning with beer, the bill of fare for the 
feast, which would make an alderman’s mouth water :—for all these we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. But to return to poor Sidonia, 
mewed in hersolitary room and unable, in the uproar of the drunken re- 
velry, to make herself heard. 

Theeighty drummers and forty trumpeters are playing Bogislaff’s march 
with such vigour that the plaster drops from the ceiling and the pictures 
shake on the walls ; the people, mad with delight, are dancing, not alone 
in the castle, but in the market-place ; when Eruestus Ludovicus, who was 
already more than half drunk, remembers Sidonia, and determines to re- 
lease her. He takes with him three junkers, bursts open the door, and car- 
ries Sidonia in triumph to the ball-ruom. 

They entered the large hall while old Ulricus was dancing with her 

rincely highness. He was instantly aware of what had happened, albeit 
showed it not ; but placing her princely highness’s hand in that of some 

of the young nobles, Wlricus said he must go awhile, seeing that the noise 
made his head swim. He ran along the passage to the castle-yard, thence 
to the guard-house, and bade the officers send the executioner with eix 
Stout assistants, who, together with the soldatesca, were to rush into the 


ball-room with torches in their hands when he would thrust his hat out of 


window. 


The duchess also now becomes aware of the presence of Sidonia, 
= old Ulricus recommends to be immediately sent back to her room. 
re a aa begs forgiveness, and Ulricus gives her a box on the ear, which 
her to the ground. It is impossible for any firebrand thrust into a 
powder-magazine to cause a greater noise than this box ou the year. After 
a short pause, ming which every one stood open-mouthed with astonisb- 
7 the young nobles all called out, Vengeance !” and “ To arms!” 
hey who had aggers drew them; they who had none ran to fetch them. 
ane oud pee “rnestus Ludovicus is held fast from behind by his bro- 
jah gisla ; and is thus prevented from running the aged Ulricus through 
e body Ulricus’s chief object now was to gain the window. In this 
he succeeds, and holds his hat out until those who were below saw the 
signal. In the confusion, Ulricus seizes Sidonia by the hand, and with 
the assistance of her princely highness, almost succeeds in forcing the cul- 
prit out of the room, when Jvachim Budde strikes her highness on the 
arm. Ulricuscries out “ Treason ! treason !"? and rushes upon Budde. The 
old chamberlain, in the mélée, is borne to the ground, and would have in- 
fallibly been killed, had not the soldatesca and Master Hans, the execu- 
toner, with his red mantle, rushed to his assistance, ; 


Her priucely highness exclaimed, “ Help! help! the chamberlain!” 





Let us lookinto literature for an illustration of what we mean. The 
profession is thronged by individuals who have no chance, and never hada 
chance, of success. How doesthis come about? Through dreaming. 
They mistook sympathy for talent, the power to admire for the power to 
create, and plunged madly into a business for which they were prepared 
by no study, and qualified by no natural gifts. The history of persons 
destined to succeed in literature is different. Their first efforts come from 
them, as it were, unawares. Doubtfully, timidly, they cast their bread 
upon the waters, ignorant of the process it will undergo, and incredulous 
of the form in which it will return to them. But it does return; andin a 
form which makes their hearts beat and their eyes dazzle—Money! They 
care not for money abstractedly ; but in this case it gives them assurance 
that the coinage of their brain bears a distinct value inthe estimation of 
their fellow-men. God bless that first guinea! No after-fortune can com- 
pare with it. The most intellectual of us all may sink gradually into the 
peddling, shopkeeping propensities of social man ; but in the midst of the 
very basest vulgarities of life we return proudly—and some tearfully 
—to the recollection of our first guinea! 

Literature, as Sir Walter Scott has observed, should be used as a staff, 
not asacrutch. Remarkably few are able to make it the sole means ofa 
respectable livelihood. Atthe very least, no rational person would em- 
bark in literature asa profession without having previously ascertained 
whether he had the power to live by it. With definite and manly plans 
we have of course no fault to find—let such be formed, and receive due 
examination ; but what weallude to is that unsettled cloudy state of the 
mind which unfits us for the present without having any influence upon 
the future. This state of the mind is more common and more fatal in 
youth than is usually oe agen ; and it is not the less so from its being 
indaced by a mere mistake, which confounds the capability of doing with 
the habit of dreaming. 

Again, we find from the history of men who have risen from obscurity 
to eminence, that although they may be in the common phrase, * the ar- 
chitects of their own fortunes,” they are not the contrivers of those cir- 
cumstances which have placed them inthe way of fortune. While appar- 
ently preparing for what is tocome, they are inreality merely following 
the bent of their own inclinations, till they are sucked, either gradually or 
suddenly, asit may happen, into the current of events. This is another 
lesson for dreamers. ‘Things sheuld be allowed to come about naturally. 
There should bea patient submission to circumstances ; but let the best 
be made of them, and the rest will follow. If young persons have a con- 
sciousness of any taste or talent of a desirable kind, let them cultivate it 
quietly till the proper opportunity comes, and they find that they can 
trust to it for their advancement in the world. A remarkable instance 
may here be mentioned of the sort of fatality which governs the strug- 
gling genius. There was once a village lad whose name was Nicolas, and 
whose dream was Rome. This was no idle dream with him, for he had 
painted from hischildhood. He would paint—he could not help it; and 
at Paris, to which he found his way, that he might look at better pictures 
than he could see at home, he copied some engravings from Raphael, 
which gave a still firmer bent to his genius. A gentleman who admired 
the arts took him with him to Poitou, from which he returned moneyless, 
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painting his way as he went along, to Pare, He became unwell, and 
went home to his native place—the village of Andeli on the Seine—and 
dreamed of Rome as he lay on his sick-bed. Wheahe got better, he ac- 
tually set out for Rome, and painted bis way as far as Florence ; but not 
astep could he get beyond that, and he returced almost in despair to 
Paris. Here at length he accidentally found a patron, who encouraged 
him to turn his face once more towards Italy ; and in 1624 he did arrive at 
Rome. The result is thus told ;—“ Here Nicolas lived for a long time, 
miserably poor, but supremely happy ; starving hisbedy, and banqueting 
his mind. He fell in with a sculptor called Frangois Flamand, whose cir- 
cumstances were similar to his own, aud these two lived and laboured in 
a corner together, surrounded by the dreams and monuments of genius, 
and stealing out every now and then to seil their works for any pittance 
that ignorance would bid or avarice afford. But the pictures of Nicolas 
ut length began to attract attention ; and the humble artist was drawn 
from bis solitude. Thischange of fortune went on; for although poverty 
or envy may retard the rise of genius for a time, when once risen, any at- 
tempt to repress it, however powerful, is like opposing a tempest with a 
fau. Every tongue was now busy with the new paiuter’s name ; eve 
eye was fixed upon his face or his works; all Rome was shaken with his 
fame. This was soon told at Paris, and he who on former occasions had 
travelled thither a lonely, friendless, half-starving youth, was led to the 
capital of France in triumph, and overwhelmed by Jardinal Richelieu and 
the king with honours and distinctions. After the minister’s death, he 
returned to Rome, and died there in the seventy-first year of his age, 
leaving the illustrious name of Nicolas Poussin arich and glorious legacy 
to his country.” 

It eccasionally happens that the present business of our clients is of a 
nature which they think beneath their merits, and obstructive of their 
aspirations. In astate of incipient rebellion against their present employ- 
ment, they long to be something else. A young draper, heart-sick of the 
counter, asks our advice—a teacher in a country school is aying, to be a 
man of letters. We have no patience with these dreamers. hy will 
they not let things take their course? Earnest all the time in their re- 
spective callings, these can be no objection to their looking out for oppor- 
tunities of advancement. For our part we should like as well as any- 
body to better our condition ; and indeed sometimes, when we see pu 
lic affairs going wrong, we havea wonderful notion of aseat in the cabi- 
net! But after all, as there must be a variety of employments, and peo- 
ple to fill them, the best way to manage is for each of usto deserve pro- 
motion, and hold fast by what we have got till we get something better. 
It is not the employment that makes us respectable, but our conduct in it. 
A footman on the stage, whose sole business is to deliver a message, has 
not a very dignified occupation ; but nevertheless we expect him to get 
through it with intelligence and propriety ; and if he fails to do so, from 
any notion that the part is beneath him, he becomes at once an object of 
indignation or contempt. This footman may be the author of the piece, 
or he may be capable of writing a better one ; but the fact has nothing to 
do with Lis personation of the character which is bis actual share of the 
performance. 

And this brings us to a point at which our homily may conclude. The 
supposed capabilities of a man for another employmentshould never have 
the effect of making him despise or neglect his present one, however 
humble it may be. ir itis worth our while to doa thing at all, it is surely 
worth our while to do it well. Ifthere be any false shame on the subject, 
it ought to be banished by the reflection, that there are vast numbers of 
men of worth and talentsuperior to ours labouring, and labouring cheer- 
fully, at still meaner employments. Besides, it should ever be borne in 
mind that, even in comparatively obscvre situations in life, there may be, 
and is, the greatest earthly happiness. By a due culture of the faculties, 
by refining the sentiments, a common blacksmith may enjoy a satisfaction 
ot mind equal to that of the greatest man in the parish. One who values 
ape merely as a means of advancement in the world, cannot know or 

eel what geniusis. Yet on thisfalse estimate are based a great propor- 

tion of the dreams which disturb the existence and fritter away the ener- 
gies of youth. It is not spiritual, but temporal glory for which the com- 
mon visionary pants ; it is not the souls of men he desires to take captive, 
but merely their pockets : the paradise which opens to his mind’s eye be- 
yond the counter is composed of fine houses, gay dresses, and luxurious 
meals. The meanness of such aspirations enables us to say, without com- 
punction, that he who indulges them no more possesses the intellectual 
capabilities he fancies, than he is likely to enjoy the substantial rewards of 
industry and perseverance.—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 





HOW TO SETTLE, AND SUCCEED. 


The extracts which we subjoin are from a little hand-book recently 
published in London for the use of persons intending to emigrate to South 
Agstralie. Our views and interests lie in a totally opposite direction ; 
but we have found, nevertheless, that what follows is worth perusal, and 
commend it accordingly. In the first place there is the simple record of 
a man’s pluck and perseverance, a subject never stale: in the second, 
some sound advice, just as applicable to those contemplating a settlement 
in the Far West, as to those who seek their fortunes in the Isles of the 
Indian Ocean. The South Australian author writes of himself thus: 


“1 lived many years in the colony, and hope to live many more, if it 
can be secured from the meddling crotchets of iguorant theorists. I went 
there a boy, just before Sir George Gipps (peace to the ashes of the mis- 
guided governor!) began to make war on the squatters; I returned a 
man. Nearly the whole of my time was spent in the wildest part of the 
colony, and the whole of my time was devoted to rearing what makes 
the true wealth of Australia—sheep, cattle and horses. I lived in the far 
interior, on the rivers Macquarrie, M‘Intyre, and Barwen (the nearest of 
my stations being 300 miles, and the farthest more than 500 miles, from 
the settled districts.) I was one of the first white men who settled on 
the Barwen, and that a full year before its discovery was officially re- 
ported. I saw it change, like many other Australian discoveries, from a 
savannah of rich grass, up to my horse’s withers, well watered by a 
broad and rapid river, to an arid desert, through which trickled a thin 
thread of water, uniting a string of water-pools. I have encountered 
hundreds of wild blacks, fierce myals, who had never before eaten bread, 
smoked tobacco, or beheld a white face; I have raced tor my life and 
fought for my life with them; I have camped with them, hunted with 
them, and found them sometimes treacherous enemies, sometimes useful 
servants. Ina time of drought, I have travelled for weeks as a scout in 
search ot water, more than once dependent on a black prisoner for the 
discovery of pools, without which I must have perished. After discover- 
ing a Canaan, while on the road back to it with my flocks and herds, I 
have been more than three days in nine days without drinking—a priva- 
tion under which one of my stockmen and two black guides dropped 
down and died of thirst. I arrived in New South Wales at seventeen 
years of age, fresh from school, with a hundred pounds in my pocket, a 
stout constitution, a good seat on horseback, and the best sort of English 
and French education that a lad up to that age gets, when he prefers hunt- 
ing, shooting, and fishing to prizes and schoolmasters’ praise. I suffered 
as anew chum (a raw settler) all surts of impositions and hardships, then 
became an overseer of an agricultural farm just inside the boundaries, thea 
superintendent of a grazing establishment in the far Bush, with 20,000 
sheep, besides cattle and horses. under my charge, and at length a pro- 
prietor of sheep and cattle myself. Finally, in 1844, smitten with along- 
ing for home, and disgusted with times that brought sheep from 2/. to le. 
6d., ballocks from 82. to 12. 10s., and horses from 80/. to 10/., and with 
the taxing, concentrating crotchets of Sir George Gipps, I sailed for Eng- 
land. Ihave had seventy men in my employ at one time, Englishmen 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen, emigrants, ticket-of-leave-men, and prisoners. 
I have had four men killed by my side in fights with the blacks; and on 
the M’Intyre alone, I read the burial service over twelve who at different 
times were assassinated by the Aborigines. So I think I may claim the 
benefit of as much experience of Bush life as aby man In England ; 
whether my opinions are of .ny value, others must decide. 

He subsequently throws out these following sensible hints : 

“ Action is the first great requisite of a colonist; to be able to do any- 
thing, to need the least possible assistance, to have a talent for making 
shift. With a young man the tone of his mind is more important than his 
previous pursuits. I have known men of an active, energetic, contented 
disposition, with a good flow of animal spirits, who had been bred up in 
luxury and refinement, succeed better than men bred as farmers, who were 
always hankering after the bread and beer, and market ordinaries of old 
England. Strong literary tastes are not an advantage in the bush; to en- 
joy reading when books are to be had, is a charming resource ; but to e 
always longing for what is out of reach—newspapers, new books, an 
magazines, or to be dreaming, when you should be looking after your 
cattle, is a terrible drawback. For thorough success you must not only 
be able to do anything, but take a positive pleasure in doing any — 
useful. Discontented dispositions had better stay at home, aud so had all 











the stars of society, wits, diners-out, the leading lights of literary institu» 








Notices of New orks. 


A Fasrz ror Critics. New York. 1848. G.P. Putnan.—This little 
volume will probably attract notice. It contains, in about eighteen hun- 
dred lines, a running and rhyming commentary on the bards and critics 
of America. The metre is that used by Goldsmith in his delicious 
.‘Haunch of Venison ;” and the author’s object, like that of Goldsmith, has 
been to present a series of sketches of character. Hehas not, however, 
been equally happy in choosing a frame-work wherein to set forth his 
portraits; for in the book before us the arrangement and introduction are 
the clumsiest parts of the performance. Goldsmith's unique and most 
felicitous tale would be charming, apart from the graphic likenesses it 
contains—our Apollo, under the shade of a laurel tree, passing judgment 
on his worshippers, may chance to tellus something about them worth 
hearing; but the time, place, and manner of his discourse lack freshness, 
and are not worth the space given to them. The author might have ap- 
plied to himself the couplet that he accuses some one else of forgetting. 


That he goes the farthest who goes far enough, 
And that all beyond that is just bother and stuff. 


It can scarcely be expected that we should cither assent to, or dissent 
from, the opinions pronounced by our critic ona large number of eminent 
writers. To endorse, or tocombat his verdicts, we should require a la- 
borious study of many works that we have never even read, with mach 
balancing, weighing, and meting out, totally irreconcileable with our lim- 
ited time and space. To mention a few names of those passed in review 
will be sufficient to exonerate us from undertaking such a task. There 
is something said in this yolume,—more or less,—of Emerson, Bryant, 
Willis, Longfellow, Brownson, Irving, Halleck, Cooper, and many oth 
ers besides. To investigate the merits, and attempt to assign the literary 
position of any one of these, would be matter for an essay. Taking 
them as a whole, we incline to think that our anonymous author chimes in 
with public opinion. Atleast he investigates with care, separates the 
wheat from the chatf in the same heap of grain, and points out, often- 
times with nice accuracy, the weak points in the strong, and the strong 
points in those comparatively weak. This alone is no slight praise. 

A few extracts, hastily selected, will show at the same time something 
of the character of this good-humoured satire, and something also of its 
literary pretensions. The author’s fondness for rhyme appears irrepres- 
sible. We tind it on the title-page and ia the preface, though neither of 
them to the eye is anything but prose. From the latter here is a passage 
as it appears— 





This trifle, begun to please only myself and my own private fancy, was laid on 
the shelf. But some friends, who had seen it, iced a by dint ye saying they 
liked it, to putit in print. That is, having come to that very conclusion, I consult- 

them when it could make no confusion. _ For, (though in the gentlest of ways,) 
they had hinted it was scarce worth the while, I should doubtless have printed it 


And here is the same passage as it may be read, 


This trifle, begun to please only myself 
And my own private fancy, was laid on the shelf; 
But some friends, who had seen it, induced me, by dint 
Of saying they liked it, to put it in priut. 
That is, having come to that very conclusion, 
I consulted them when it could make no confusion. 
For, (though in the gentlest of ways,) they had hinted it 
Was scarce worth the while, I should doubtless have printed it: 
Another instance from the preface—it says that people may chance to 
remark 
That, in short, I take more than a young author’s lawful ease, and laugh in a 
queer way so like Mephistopheles, that the public will doubt, as they grope t hrough 
my rhythm, if in truth I am making fun a¢ them or with them. 
which passage may also be read thus :— 
That, in short, I take more than a young author's lawful ease, 
And laugh tn a queer way so like Mephistopheles, 


That the public will doubt, as they grope through my rhythm, 
If in truth Iam making fun at chews or with om. <a 


This is ingenious, but unworthy of a man of talent; petty conceits of 
this sort, though they make “the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve.”” “Pray you, avoid it.” 
tifally ; nor are they out of place, for the poem is altogether cast in a 
lively, playful mood. Thus in speaking of the ancient Oracles, we have 
this couplet applied to them, 


And so dull that the men who retailed them out-doors, 
Got the ill name of “ Augurs’’ because they were bores. 


Ofthe indigestible character of new books, and the unwholesomeness 
of dieting on them exclusively, the author truly remarks, 


One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death's door of a mental dyspepsy. 


Again, he cautions you in dealing with one of your unimaginative, cool, 
calculating spoilers of good things in conversation or print. 


Be sure of your facts, of your measures and weights, 
Of time—he’s as fond as an Arab of dates.— 


Of one whom he paints 28 a good lecturer but poor author, he thus 
concludes the description, 


While he talks he is great, but goes out like a taper, 
Ifyou shut him up closely with pen, ink, and paper ; 
Yet his fingers itch for em from morning till night, 
And he thinks he does wrong ifhe don’t always write ; 
In this, as in all things, a lamb among men, 

He goes tosure death when he goes to his pen. 


Alter complaining a little of a certain frigidity and ice-olation in Bryant, 
he thus winds up his notice, 


“But, my dear little bardlings, don’t prick up your 
Nor suppose [ would rank oun aed Res as a _ 
If 1 call him an iceberg, I don’t mean to say ; 
There is nothing in that which is grand, in its way ; 

He is almost the one of your poets that knows ; 
How much grace, strength, and dignity lie in Repose ; 
If he sometimes fall short, he is too wise to mar , 
His ere modest fulness by going too far; 

Twould be well if your authors should all make a trial 
Of what virtue there is in severe self-denial, 

And measure their writings by Hesiod’s staff, 

Which teaches that all has less value than half.” 


Whittier’s muse criticised at length gives occasion for four of the best 
lines in the book. 


“ There is Whittier, whose swelling and vehement heart 
Strains the strait breasted drab of the Quaker apart 
And reveals the live Man, siill supreme and erect 
Underneath the bemummying wrappers of sect.” 


Here is also something about John Neal, that especially takes our 
fancy. The author speaks of him as of one who has exhausted himself 
by premature efforts alter fame: and adds, 


He has strength, but there’s nothing about him in keeping ; 
One gets surelier onward by walking than leaping ; 

He has used his own sinews himself to distress, 

And had done vastly more, had he done vastly less, 

In letters, too socn is as bad as too late, 

Could he only have waited he might have been great; 
But he plumped into Helicon up tu the waist, 

And muddied the stream ere he took his first taste. 


We must make room for the following, which may be considered as a 
pretty fair rebuke for the sin ot inordinate puffing, to which the author 
appears to consider his brethren somewhat prone. 


- But what's that? a mass-meeting ? No, there come in lots 
ne American Disraelis, Bulwers, and Scotts, 
bad * . * 


By the ete ‘tis a fact that displays what profusions 


bs all ee 8 of greatness bless free institutions, 
iat while the Old World has produced barely eight 
Of such poets as all men agree to call great, 
And of other great characters hardly a score, 
One might safely say less than that, rather than more,) 

ith you every year a whole crop is begotten, 
They're as much of a FS as corn, or as cotton. 

n 
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That has not brought forth its own Miltons and Dantes ; 

I myself know ten B , one Coleridge, three Shelleys, 
Two Rapheaels, six Titi I think) one Apelles, 
Leonardos and Rubenses plenty as lichens, 

One (but that one is plenty) American Dickens, 

A whole flock of Lambs, any number of Tennysons,— 

In short, if a man has the luck to have any sons, 

He may feel pretty certain that one out of twain 

Will be some very great person over again. 


We have almost got through our extracts. Here is one, not quite ori- 
ginal, perhaps, but neatly put. 


Let us glance for a moment, ‘tis well worth the pains, 
And note what an average graveyard contains ; 
There lie levellers levelled, duns done up themselves, 
There are booksellers finally laid on their shelves, 
Horizontally there lie upright politicians, 
Dose a-dose with their patients sleep faultless physicians, 
There are slave-drivers quietly whipt under-ground, 
There bookbinders, done upin boards, are fast bound, 
There card-players wait “ill the last trump be played, 
There all the choice spirits get finally laid. 
* cad 7” 





ao 


Tocome tothe point, I may safely assert you 

Will find in each yard every cardinal virtue; 

Each has six truest patriots, four discoverers of ether, 
Who never had thought on’t nor mentioned it either, 
Ten poets, the greatest who ever wrote rhyme, 

Two hundred and forty first men of their time. 


We conclude with a little slap at the critics, who come in for some 
smart chastisement, and who certainly very often deserve it. 


“Nature fits all her children with something to do, 
He who would write and can’t write, can surely review, 
Can set up asmall booth aseritic, and sell us his 
Petty conceit and his pettier jeaiousies ; 

Thus a lawyer’s apprentice, just out of his teens, 

Will do for the Jeffrey of six magazines ; 

Having read Johnson’s lives of the poets half through, 
There’s nothing on earth he’s not competent to ; 

He reviews with as much nonchalance as he whistles,— 
He goes through a book and just picks out the thistles, 
It matters not whether he blame or commend, 

If he’s bad as a foe, he’s far worse as a friend ; 

Let an author but write what'sabove his poor scope, 
And he ll go to work gravely and twist up a rope, 

And, inviting the world to see punishment done, 
Hang himself up to bleach in the wind and the sun.” 





' 





We know not who is the author of this lively little volume. Be he who | 
he may, he is a man of much discernment, and not devoid of talent. It | 
might be much curtailed with advantage, especially in the introduction— 
and there are many faulty lines, that might be amended. Still, as a 
whole, it is a vigorous effort, capable of affording both amusement and 
instruction. 

Lays anp Battaps. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Philadelphia, 1848. 
George S. Appleton —In this small volume of verse there are many very 
pretty little gems: and one of the best, the “Song of the Serf,” we have 
taken the liberty of putting on our first page. Mr. Read has in him much 
of the right stuff fora bard. ‘The Maid of Linden Lane,” “‘ The Brick- 
maker,” and “ The fairer land” would have tempted us to make extracts, 
had we not gleaned so copiously from the “‘ Fable for Critics.” We espe- 
cially like “ The fairer land,” albeit there is in it a certain twang of Long- 
fellow that we cannot get over. Let us take the liberty of cautioning Mr. 
Read against his evident love for what Pope calls the “ needless Alexan- 
drine.” 





New Music.—* Gentle words and loving smiles.” ‘‘Oh! leave me not in 
Sorrow.”"—These two simple, pretty, and easy new ballads have been 
sent us by Messrs. Firtn, Ponp, & Co., together with “ The Shipwreck,” 
one of the concerted pieces sung by the Barker Family. Signor de 
Begnis has sent us ‘* Quando mai quel di verra,” a song composed for 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis, and introduced by her into 7 Barbiere. It is 
also published by Messrs. Firtu, Ponp, & Co. 








Books Recgivep. 
Castles in the Air, by Mrs. Gore. H. Long & Brother.—The first of the Knick- 


Quips and jokes abound plen- | srhackers, a tale of 1673. G. P. Putnam.—Child of the Sea and other Poems, 


by Mra. S. Anna Lewis. Jbid.—Duff’s North American Accountant. Harpers. 
Part XI. Illustrated edition of the Thousand and One Nights. did. 
epmalnaines 
THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 
CAUSE OF ITS DECLINE BEHIND, AND NOTBEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


Opentne or Covent Garpey.—Mr. Bunn, realizing the ramours which 
have been prevalent for the last two or three months, opened this theatre 
last night for the performance of Opera by English artists. Whether the 
lessees of the establishment, devoted as it has lately been to the costly 
exposition of works of the Italian school, have done wisely in suffering the 
theatre to be converted to other uses, to the injury of its fashionable pres- 
tige, remains to be seen. In the meanwhile Mr. Bunn has taken posses- 
sion, and, judging by appearance, seems resolved to make strong efforts 
to amuse the public by the revival of that species of entertainment which 
for so long a period prevailed at the other house. We do not perceive 
any difference whetever in the yorgont of the scheme ; we find many of 
the old names as vocalists, enforced according to the opportunities of the 
hour; while the troupe of dancersintimate that the spectacle will be of a 
like foreign and meretricious character to that which has gone before. 

It seems that Mr. Bunn had some intention of playing the national 
drama, and had even corresponded with several of the most distinguished 
artists to aid him with their services ; but he was dismayed when they 
sent in their terms, and abandoned the notion of Shakspeare and the le- 
gitimates until actors were cheaper, and disposed to make the cause a 
common one. At some future time some wholesome co-operation of 
this kind may possibly be tried, when those who have prevented it have 
suffered a little more both in influence and income ; and we even now 
have some indication of a wiser spirit in the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean, who, it is said, have entered into a permanent engagement 
with Mr. Webster, and will blot themselves out as “ stars,” in the ordi- 
nary ruinous sense of the word. We certainly do not agree with the posi- 
tion, that there is any absolute declension of the public taste as regards 
the national drama. In what way has this feeling beon shown? Surely 
not in the universal rejection of ignorant mutilation and coarse and im- 
perfect embodyment. If the patronage of the educated classes is to be 
maintained, it will not be by the solitary excellence of one individual, 
and the clumsy insufficiency of the rest. Let there be but an average 
ability demonstrated throughout, with symptoms of an honest conscience 
and refinement of feeling, and the respect of the intelligent will soon be 
companied by support. . 

Whatever examples the metropolis has presented of artistical com- 
pleteness, have almost invariably met with sustaining encouragement. 
The Lyceum is a strong case in point. At that well conducted little 
theatre, everything that is conducive to the manifestation uf a proper en- 
semble is supplied. The acting is neat, sparkling, and effective; the 
scenery appropriate; and a refined grace is, in all the departments, per- 
ceptible. Madame Vestris, whenever she has assumed the reins of man- 
agement, has never been neglected, and probably never will; for she ex- 
hibits all the acuteness of judgment and polite taste, coupled with the ob- 
servant experience necessary for success in that particular exposition of 
the art to which she has addressed herself. Her efforts have surely not 
remained unsppreciated ; and when she has failed it has not been because 
she was deserted by audiences, but because there were certain occult 
difficulties independent of public considerations, which were insuperable. 
The public, therefore, are maligned when they are accused of indiffer- 
ence to the drama of the country: on the contrary they would fly to its 
rescue in a practical shape with avidity, had they but the proper instiga- 
tion. There is no reason why it should be otherwise ; but there és reason 
in their withdrawal from the exemplifications of feebleness. The 


vanity, and help an empty and unsatisfactory object. 
read and enjoyed in the closet, and hence the necessity for a fine and ex- 
alted interpretation when he is brought upon the stage. 

Whetber Mr. Bunn occupies Drury-lane or Covent-Garden we care not : 





Why, there's scarcely a huddle of log-huts and shanties 





| regard, and they sang with unaltered effect. 






objection to the oper, ballet, horses, or promenade concerts to which 
chance may give au occasional existence. It is quite clear there is no 
company of a higher intellectual e to be had—no real and concor- 
dant impulse on the — of the professors of the art, as a body, to main- 
tain a dramatic temple pure and unsullied, either here or anywhere else. 
This, we again aflirm, is the secret of the present low condition of the 
acted drama; and Mr. Bunn, in the quick spirit of a speculator, seizes 
upon the chartered premeens, and addresses himself exclusively to those 
who love ballads and adore the pink legs of a French dancer. He is wise 
iu his generation, aud, like the world generally, lives by the expediency 
of the moment. 

The company which he has collected for the present campaign is as 
efficient for the execution of the business as the market admits of. The 
talents of Miss Romer, Miss Bassano, Miss Messent, Mr. W. Harrison, Mr- 
Barker, Mr. Borraui, Mr. Burdini, and Mr. H. Phillips have long bad the 
ear of the town under Mr. Bunn’s rule. To these are added Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Whit.vorth—the former an engagement that no doubt 
will be found valuable ; while the ladies are streugthened by the services 
of Mdlle. Nissen, Miss Wallace, and Miss Nelson. The first novelty will 
be a version by Mr. Lavenu of Auber’s Haydee; afterwards, we are to 
expect a pair of new operas by Wallace and Balfe, and a third by Schir- 
ra; and whisperings are also plentiful that an attempt will be made to 
produce Mendelssohu’s Walpurgis Night, which, if carried out with con- 
sonant ekill and musical truth, and grafted upon a suitable libretto, will 
be warmly welcomed by the admirers of the composer. The ballet de- 
partment displays several artistes of unquestionable agility, and the 
sprightly impetuosities of Mdlle. Plunkett, Mdlle. Sophie Fuoco, Mdlle. 
Celeste Stephan, and their male associates, will, we apprehend, be viewed 
with eagerness by the half-price visitors. 

Probably because there was no novelty, the house last night was far 
from being well attended, and the commencement of the season was 
therefore not auspicious. The opera was Maritana, the cast of which did 
not much differ from that at the other house when it was first produced- 
Mr. W. Harrison, who sustained the part of Don Cesar, was received 
with loud welcome, showing very plainly that his tasteful ballad singing 
has not been forgotten by those who govern the opinions of a miscellane- 
ous auditory. He was encored in one or two cases with the old enthu- 
siasm. Mr. H. Phillips, who resumed his original character of the min- 
ister, and Mr. Borrani that of the king, experienced similar proofs of 
Upon this occasion Miss 
Wallace, the sister of the composer, made her debut upon the stage as the 
heroine. The defects of intonation which were so apparent in the con- 


| cert-room became more prominent here, and her success was doubtful. 


She was supported with great zeal by those who were personally aren 
to her; but the imperfection to which we have alluded sorely annoy 
less prejudiced ears, and the sympathy which was felt for her at the be- 
giuning faded gradually as the opera progressed. She was encored by 
her supporters in the finale—an untimely compliment, for it opened out 
ap opposition which would otherwise have laindormant. Another debu- 
taute was in the person of a Miss Nelson, who filled the little part of 
Lazarillo with girlish simplicity, displaying a sweet, delicate voice, which 
was prepossessing. She is, however, too inexperienced as yet to 
challenge more than a passing word of encouragement. Prior to the 
commencement of the opera the National Authem was sung by the 
company. 

The Soe ballet, called The Amazons, which followed, is a version of 
the Nisida, now ranning a popular career in Paris. The story is dark 
and unintelligible, but there is groundwork for a variety of brilliant and 
attractive grouping, as those skilled in Amazonian ballets will easily con- 
ceive. The assemblage of female warriors in the final tableau is but @ 
reproduction of an old effect. Nevertheless, the hosts of glittering wo- 
men, and the adroitness with which they go through their manwuvres 
under the command of officers in gilt bodices and muslin er pone al- 
ways form pretty tableaux for the eye to gaze upon. Thechief danseuse 
is Plunkett, who personates “the general of the army,” and incontinently 
falls in love with a cavalier of diastic habits, in a green velvet tunic 
and satin tights. With him she dances a pas de deux, and achieves ma- 
ny bold and flashing steps, which the spectators admire and applaud. In 
the second act she volunteers a pas seul, wherein are divers graceful 
attitudes executed with consummate firmness and precision. Plunkett 
is an alert and finished artiste, and of good report with Mr. Bunn’s pa- 
trons. She was never in more brilliant foot, as Leigh Hunt would say, 
than she is now.—London Herald, Oct. 10. 

—<—_—__— 


JENNY LIND IN DUBLIN. 


The scene that the theatre and its app:oaches presented last evening 
was one that will form a striking incident in the musical annals of the 
metropolis, and who that will at a future period recall the, event of 
which he was a witness but must add a new chapter to the pleasures of 
memory. Long before the hour for the opening of the doors anxious 
groups besieged them, desirous of obtaining admission, while round the 
stage entrance numbers collected to catch a casual view of the subject. 
of all this attraction, and a thriving trade was exercised on this occasion 
by the venders of bouquets, who seemed to think that their floral trea- 
sures would all be required at the fall of the curtain. At seven o’clock 
a carriage drove rapidly up to the private entrance in Hawkins-street, 
and the cheers that accompanied its progress showed that it contained 
the object of so much general solicitude. The circumstance was a tri- 
ing one, but it was an index of the prevailing interest elicited on this oc- 
casion, and as a tribute to the all-prevailing influence and agency of 

enius was not one of those that ought to be spk page The opera se- 

ected for the opening performance of Jenny Lind (for by a more formal 
name it would be a constraint to call her), was La Sonnambula, and the 
well-arrayed and ably led orchestra evidenced the desire of those engag- 
ed in the representation, to have it effective and efficient. Mr. Balfe con- 
ducted, and on taking his seat received the warm plaudits of the house. 
The opera then proceeded, and when anxiety to witness the debut of Amé- 
na had become almost painful, the innocent and artless country girl trip- 
ped gaily and lightly upon the stage. There could be no mistake that 
the “‘ Swedish nightingale” was present, and her frank, sincere, and pleas- 
ing features, made familiar by so many portraitures, brought to mind a 
passage in ‘‘ Montaigne,’’ where he suys—“ It has often befallen me that 
upon the mere credit of my presence, and my very aspect, persons who 
had no intimate knowledge of me have had a great confidence in me, 
whether in their own affairs or mine.” It was, therefore, no surprise to 
find the gifted and poetic Haus C. Anderson, in one of his works, declar- 
ing that “ she is one of the noblest creatures on the face of the earth—she 
is pure-hearted, and a faithful friend—she is my beloved sister.” Of the 
impersonation of Amina by this accomplished artis¢e, it is difficult to speak 
in terms that would not seem exaggerated to those who have not wit- 
nessed the part, but conventional terms cannot afford an impression of 
the results actually conveyed. Setting out with the idea of the represent- 
ing a simple and pure-minded peasant girl, full of generous impulses, sin- 
cere in her love, and not ashamed of its display, she traces the progress 
of that affection, rejected through the agency of fearful suspicions, and 
exposed to contempt. . 
High-minded and affectionate, the struggles between wounded pride 
and her early adoration are traced with exquisite skill, and a chaste unity 
of purpose marks her whole study of the character. For example, in the 
scene with Count Rodolpho, where he expresses so much admiration of 
Amina’s beauty, it is usual for the actress to display a coquetry, which 
alarms her betrothed, but in this instance the only feeling manifested was 
rustic wonder, apart from any more unworthy motive; and then, what 
charming bye-play in the interview with Elvino, when, after his jealous. 
irritation, he pleads for pardon; and she, after an assumed difficulty in 
finding the door to escape, is gently led back to forgive the fault w 
originates from a cause which her woman’s heart must pardon. 
nothing could be more exquisite than the truth of her embodiment of the 
state of the somnambulist—its dreamy condition and actual emotions, the 
utter ignorance of what is passin around, and the tumult of conflicting 
sensations as the flood of returning consciousness strug les and over- 
powers the animated death that had bound up the soul before. We have 
said so much in admiration of the acting of Jenny Lind, because with 
many distinguished vocalists this forms but a minor element, instead of 
being regarded as one of the surest paths to success; and in the bril- 
liancy of the vocal triumphs of the subject of our notice, the other great 
characteristic of her style has not been as fully considered. With refer- 
ence to the voice of Mdlle. Lind, it is a soprano of exquisite quality, in 





play” is the thing, not the man; and those who are critics by education | 
and discernment know this too well to submit to the antics of inflated | 
Shakspeare can be | 


these huge theatres are untenanted by the artists for whose delineations | than they are admirable. 


range about two-and-a-half octaves, as now formed, and distinguished by 
a peculiar bell-like quality in the upper notes of her register, that has an 
effect it isimpossible to give an idea of by mere narration. The swell 
and sinking of her organ is managed with amazing delicacy and clear- 
ness, and the finely-marked thrill or shake, in a passage that dies away 
into fairy accents, and is lost imperceptibly, at once attracts admiration. 
| The resonant, sustained accents, alternating between rich expandin 
| notes and fairy-like breathings that to the last are distinctly heard, an 
yet refine away into silence, these are novelties which are not more novel 
To speak not of the agent, but of the eflect— 


they were originally intended, and, until better times come, we have no | not of the means by which, but of the result actually produced—it may 











give a better idea of the artist to say that the audieuce felt something ap- 

ing @ new emotion. There was nothing conventi 10 
tion of mere isolated brilliaut passages, while others were left to take 
care of themselves, and to make the best figure they could without any 
peculiar care; bat the whole bore the impress of present inspiration, and 
oame forth brilliant and refined. It was a pleasure, indeed, to listen be- 
cause there was no auxiety that all would uot be complete. There was 
no hasbauding of resources, but fresh, sparkling, aud apparently sponta- 
neous came the gush of soug, as if it must have way.—Saunder's News 
Letter, Oct. 10. 

— 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


On three or four occasions during the last few years it has been current- 
ly rumoured that the noble lord just deceased was so seriously indisposed 
chat no rational hope of his recovery could be entertained ; aud, though 
he rallied from these successive attacks there can be no doubt that the lat- 
ter part of his life was by no means free from the maladies incident wo 
old age. It is understood that for some mouths past his frame was 80 en- 
feebled that he could scarcely move. On Friday it was known io Lo_- 
don that his Lordship’s illness was of the most alarming character and on 
Saturday evening intelligence of his lamented death reached town. Lord 
M his eldest son, was summoned to Castle Howard more than a 
week ago, and in that melancholy visit to the family residence he was 
speedily joined by his sister, Lady Dover, by his brother, Captain Howard, 
and other members of the family. The preseut generation is well aware 
that Lord Morpeth, who has now succeeded to the hereditary honours of 
his family, as seventh Earl of Carlisle, is not only man of considerable 
ability but of some reputation in literature and statesmanship. It may 
not be equally well known to the young, theugh it cannot fuil to be re- 
mémbered by the old, that his tather—the noble Earl just deceased —was 

uite as well entitled as his son to the esteem of his contemporaries and 

e approving sentence of posterity. The parents of the late peer were 
Frederick, fifth Earl, and thelad Tacdaver Caroline, eldést daughter of 
the first Marquis of Stafford. His Lordship was born in London, on the 
17th of September, 1773; and received his school education at Eton, 
where he obtained much distinction as , writer of Latin verse,—no tri- 
fling honour at that celebrated seminary. In due time he was transferred 
to Christ church, Oxford. His father, who was a man of considerable 
attainments in literature, happened to be also a politician of considerable 
influence, and at the same time a person who attached more than ordiu- 
ary importance to the effects of education. His son therefore underwent 
very careful training in his early yesrs, not only on accountof the intrinsic 
advantages of school discipline .but by reason also of the views which a 
man of ability and power, like the filth earl, naturally eutertuined res- 
pecting the advancement of hiseldest son and probable successor. Diplo- 
macy was that branch of the pubiic service into which it was proposed 
to initiate the young heir to the house of Carlisle, and tor this purpose he 
accompanied the late Lord Malmesbury in one of his missions to the con- 
tinent. He was then in the 23d year of his age, aud, obeying the natural 
impalses of one who belonged tu a family where ability, or at least some 
considerable share of talents, appear tu be hereditary, he took every ad- 
vantage of the facilities which travel afforded, not only to ex'end his ac- 
quaintance with public affairs, but to increase his stores of general infor- 
mation. Nevertheless, the late Earl failed in attaining as much political 
distinction as fell to the lotof his father or his son. He did not devote 
much time either to travel or to diplomatic pursuits, for we find that he 
returned to England atthe close of the year 1796. Lord Carlisle (then 
Lord Morpeth) had been however chosen a member of Parliament three 
years previous to his relinguishment of diplomacy as a regular profession. 
His Lordship became of age in the autumn of [794, and on the 30th of 
December iu that year a new writ was issued for the family borough of 
Morpeth, the previous member having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
in order tomake room forthe noble Lord just deceased, who then, for the 
first time, took his seat in the represeutative branch of the Legistature. 
At the general election in 1796 he was again returned for the same place, 
and his Lordship continued yo represent that borough till the year 1806. 
On the 3ist of March, 1801, being then in the 28th year of his age, he 
contracted matrimony, and the object of Lord Carlisle’s choice was the 
Lady Georgiaua Cavendish, eldest daughter to the fifth Duke of De- 
voushira, Whena Howard forms a matrimonial alliance witha Caven- 
dish it is scarcely necessary to say that the union is one in which neither 
party cau be said to enjoy much superiority over the other on the score of 
ancestry or descent ; aud when the reader remembers that the noble fami- 
ly of Garlisle is a branch of the ducal house of Norfolk, no ove will fee! 
the want of a detailed account of the ancestors of aman whose pedigree, 
if not the most ancient, certainly is one of the most dignified in England. 
Lady Carlisle survives her ausbund, and is now in the 66th year of her age. 
Amongst the numerous issue of this marriage is the present Dachess of 

Sutherland. 

To resume, however, the narrative of his Lordship’s public career. 
About five years previous to his marriage, Lord Morpeth, as already 
stated, eatered the House of Commons as member for the humble borough 
of Morpeth. Before the Reform Act that place sent two representatives 
to Parliament; but, for some years previous to that event, the Howard 
family were not able to return more than one of those members, Mr. 
Orde possessing sullicient influence to nominate the other. In 1832 
Morpeth was shorn of one member ; and thenceforward the house of 
Carlisle enjoyed the exclusive power of nominating the sole representa- 
tive for that rete. 59 At avery early period of life the deceased peer, 
then bearing the title of Lord Morpeth, by courtesy, attained to considera- 
ble reputation in the House of Commons. It isa trifling proof, though no 
very striking evidence of that fact, that he was selected, and at a most 
critical period in our history, to move the usual address in reply to the 
speech from the Throne. Although he was a man of intellectual power 
and although from his good seuse and political foresight he was mucli 
esteemed by those who were accustomed to deliberate with him in 
council, yet he seemed to lack the energy and popular talents which are 
required for attaining high distinction in the house of Commons. His dif- 
fidence was so great as almost to obscure the sterling qnalities of his cha- 
racter ; still, the attentive observercould not fail to see, through the mist, 
a strong and well-caltured understanding, a full knowledge of every sub- 
ject which he undertook to handle, a tasteful and judicious adaptation 
of the matter, juined to liberality of sentiment, and, upon the whole, a 
manly spirit. Those were qualities sufficient to make an orator of no 
trivial note, yet such was the mauvaise honte which afflicted him that 
speeches “ dropt unimpressive from his tongue” which, delivered in a 
more confident tone, would have awed the house into respect and roused 
it into admiration. Although a Whig of the old school, is was the least 
haughty and repulsive of that unpopular clique ; and the world often re- 
gretied that a man sv amiable and right-minded should be remembered 
only as one of the subordinates of a party, when he might, had a little 
ervour been infused into bis character, have broken the trammels of fac- 
tion, and won a reputation for himself, instead of being content with the 
praise of fidelity to leaders who were not much superior to him in iutel- 
ectual qualities, and considerably below him in moral worth. 

Still, he so far succeeded as » member of Parliament that in the month 
of February, 1806, he was thought worthy of being appointed to a seat 
bY the Board of Control, and was then sworn a Privy Councillor. In or- 

er to,show that this appointment was not thrown away upon him, he ad- 
dressed some speeches to the house upon Indian affairs, one of which 
presented such a copious, and—as his admirers said—such a luminous 
view of our Eastern empire, and its condition internal and external, that 
the political world called for its publication as a separate pamphlet, and 
in that form it accordingly appeared, revised and corrected by his Lord- 
ship.. This, we believe, was the only occasion upon wh'ch he rushed 
into print, if we except a few contributions to the well-known Anti- 

Jacobiu newspaper. Ono of these was a Latin poem of some length. It 
was scarcely consistent, with the spirit of Whiggism for any member of 
that party to be an Anti-Jacobin, but his Lordship was seduced into this 
deviation from strict political rules by the influence of Mr. Canniug, 
with whom, from their early years, he lived on terms of intimacy, and 
even of private friendship. 

Daring the youth and middle life of the late Lord Carlisle, the Tory 
—_ was quite in the ascendant; and the unprofitable toils of Opposition 

med the only occupation open to the other party, for although a very 
quiet Liberal, and rather inclining to what is uow called Conservatism, 
he still was a follower of Fox aud an opponent of Perceval; a man who 
subscribed to the heavy dogmatism of eas I and admired the pert 
sagacity of Tierney, without acknowledzing the mauly spirit of Castle- 
reagh, or the firmuess which characterized the Liverpool Aministration. 
Ovudemnued, then, for his own or his forefathers’ sins to co-operate with 
the Whigs of that period, he is fouud to occupy no very important place 
in dic estimation, uor even a very eminent rank amongst his own set, 
for this amougst other reasons, that his talents better qualified him for 
office than for opposition. Throughout these years of his life, there is 
nothing recorded respecting his Parliamentary labours. At the general 
election in December, 1806, he was returned for the county of Cumber- 
land, but when his friends quitted office he of course resigned his place 
at the India Board, and did not at the ensuing elections again offer him- 
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portion of three Parliaments, To the Hoyse of Commons, which was 


elected iu 1820, he was not returned, for the near p tof succeeding 
to a seat in the Lords made it scarcely worth his while to struggle for a 
place in the representative body, though for the greater part of his life 
previous to 1820 he enjoyed a seat in that assembly. The esteem which 
Mr. Canning entertained for Lord Carlisle never at any time appeared to 
suffer diminution, nor did that gentleman, when a fitting opportunity 
poemates itself, omit to carry out that sentiment into practical operation. 
n the year 1824 the Lord-Lieutenancy of the East Riding of Yorkshire 
became vacant, and in opposition though he was, the office could not be 
denied to the triend of Canning—oue, also, who possessed many claims, 
if not to the confidence, at least to the respect, of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. On the 4th of September, 1825, Lord Morpeth, being then in the 
52d year of his age, succeeded his father as sixth Earl of Carlisle ; and in 
1827, when the Canning Ministry was formed, the noble earl just deceas- 
ed received the appointment of Chiet Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
This office was held by his Lordship till the death of Mr. Canning led 
to the formation of the very rickety Cabinet usnally called the Goderich 
Ministry. In that temporary association of public functionaries—it could 
not be called a Government—he held the office of Lord Privy Seal ; and 
in this he was guilty of no inconsistency, for Lord Goderich, in those days, 
was as much a Liberal as the Earl of Ripon a Conservative. The accession 
to office of the Dake of Wellington put an end to the feeble cvalition of 
which Lord Goderich was the nominal head; and, in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1828, the Earl of Carlisle ceased to be Lord Privy Seal. The Whigs 
(as every one remembers) came into office, under the late Lord Grey, in 
the month of December, 1830; and, though Lord Carlisle accepted no 
place in that Ministry, he took a seat in the Cabinet, but did not long 
continue to hold that unusual mark of Royal and Ministerial confidence ; 
for his Lordship withdrew altogether from public life in 1834. Although 
at that time not much more than sixty years of age, yet it became evident 
that he was falling into the decrepitade ef age. Thenceforward he re- 
sided principally in the country; his name ceased to be mentioned in 
polit.cal circles, and at length he sank into the grave doubtless as much 
beloved by his family and personal friends as he was respected by his 
political associates. His Lordship’s death creates a vacancy in the Order 
of the Garter, into which illustrious body he was admitted in the year 1837, 
and the advancement of the present Earl to u seat in the House of Peers 
will occasion a new election for the West Riding of Yorkshire. The last 
occurrences necessary to be mentioned in the history of the deceased peer 
are, that he resigned the office of Lord-Lieutenant of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire in the month of July, 1847, and that his Lordshp’s eldest son 
was appointed to succeed him.— T'imes, Oct. 9. 
ee 

Rart-RoaDSu#ares tn ENGLAND, witu Prorectionist COMMENTS.—There 
is, we suppose, no help fur that old failing of John Bull's, to be always 
rushing too eagerly one way or another. ‘Three years ago baronets and 
even countesses might be seen forcing their way into the inner rooms of 
solicitors’ offices, and laying on the table sums of 5002. or 1000/. in bank- 
notes, a8 deposits on expected shares in some forthcoming rail way; which 
shares, though not yet allotted, they insisted on having ; refusing to take 
away the bank-notes, and striving to induce the ‘dear good man” to pro- 
mise them the shares. Now the same parties, having got their much-co- 
veted shares, and seeing the line half made, refuse to pay any more calls, 
because, forsooth, the shares are at a discount. 

On the whole, it is quite clear, that if 2561. was then too high a price 
for. Birmingham Stock, 102/. is still more absurdly low. Great Westerus 
at 1802. might be over-valued; but Great Westerns at 76/. are greatly 
below their real value. ‘There was a sort of frenzy, then, to buy shares 
atany price ; and now, there is a similar {reuzy, to sell shares at any price. 

The Times recommends “ inquiry,” “ investigation,”’ and the like. We 
do not believe that all the inquiry in the world would acquaiut the really 
weil informed part of the public with anything that they do not already 
know. The truth of the whole matter is about as obvious as anything of 
the sort well can be. 

The great Truak-lines were in an unquestionably sound and healthy 
condition in the spring of 1845, earning and payiag dividends of 7, 8, 
and 10 per cent., wilh a prospect of some increase. But the cupidity of 
speculators was excited by seeing shares of 100J. selling for 240/. aud 2502. 
and they set to work to imitate these successful speculations. Svlicitors 
and surveyors very naturally helped forward the work, and very soon a 
perfect fever of speculation seized all classes. 

The threatened competition forced, ina great measure, the directors 
of the principal lines quite off their balance. Ia many instances they were 
compelled to undertake branch lines, merely to keep other parties from 
invading their territory. Thus bills were passed, surveys were made, 
and lands were purchased, for lines which, if left to their own judgment, 
the directors would have doubted the expediency of undertaking. 

One natural resuit of all this scarcely needs pointing out. Lines paying 
8 or 10 per cent. upen a capital of ten millions, were forced to Iny out 
other ten millions on new lines which will never pay 4 per cent. Accord- 
ing to Cocker, this must at once redace the net divideud on the whole to 
6 or7 per cent. 

But now began distrust and alarm. Mr. Glyn came forward, as he 
was bound to do, and fraukly warned the proprietors, that it would be 
idle to expect to maintain a 10 per cent. dividend upon a doubled 
capital. Immediately, instead of calculating quietly the probable value 
of a7 per cent. stock the shareholders were seized with an anxiety, which 
quickly increased to alarm, and now seems to have become a downright 
panic. Just as men rushed, in 1845, to buy any shares, at any price, 
withort the least reference to real value ;—so they now fiock into the 
market, to sell at 102 what they purchased last year at 152,—although 
those very shares are likely to pay 6 per cent. per annum as long as the 
world endures. 

For panic there is no remedy, or at least none easily applicable. But 
inthe prevent instance there is one other circumstance which greatly 
assists the panic in depressing prices. A large number of unwilling 
sellers are in the market,—sellers who are forced to part with some ol 
their shares in order to pay up the calls on the remainder. These calls, 
at this dul! and drooping bow ot the year, are most seriously adding to 
the suffering; and are inflicting upon those persons who are under the 
necessity of selling, the most frighttul losses. 

The first duty, th en, of ull Railway-boards, at the present moment, is to 
suspend all calls at least until the spring. With this view all branch 
lines, and all works not absolutely requisite, should be laid aside. Main 
lines, donbtleéss, such as the Great Northern, the South Wales, and some 
others, must be prosecuted, because their stoppage would render a past 
expenditure of many millions quite unproductive. But all side lines, 
junctions, and other “ lnxuries” of railroads, should be forthwith post- 
poned to a more convenient season. 

We have a firm belief that the pressure has now reached its climax 
and that relief will soon be felt. We believe that the calls will diminish 
in weight aud rapidity in a very sensible manner, the moment we com- 
mence the year 1849. Meanwhile it may be worth the consideration of 
the bankers of the United Kingdom, whether at this crisis, money not 
being scarce, nor likely to become so, it may not be a public duty to make 
a close calculation of the largest proportion that they can safely advance 
upon the shares of lines now in progress; and then to be as liberal in 
their avcommodation to the shareholders, during the next three months, 
as prudence aid a proper regard to their own safety will allow them to 
be. It is becoming tolerably well known now that the London capital- 
ists, struck by the extravrdinary depression, aud having calculated the 
prospects very carefully, are buying largely the old and valuable shares 
recently thrown upon the market by the orders from Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Who, indeed, could have imagined, even a twelvemonth since, 
that with a dividend of 7 per cent., the old Birmingham shares should 
have been purchasable ata mere shade above par? Why, before the line 
was opened, and when all dividend was problematical, these shares 
stood, for years, at 50 premium. The line is now iu full prosperity, 
taking 47,0007. per week, and paying, as ‘we have said, a dividend of 7 
per cent.,—not likely, we believe, ever to be lower than 6,—and the 
shares are actually selling at 103/. or 105/.!. Such is the influence of 
panic, and the result of ‘‘ more sellers thau buyers.” 

We do not wish to exult in the depression or misfortunes of others ;— 
yet we cannot help remarking on the fact, that general report ascribes 
much of the present pressure on the market, to large orders to sell from 
the manufacturing districts. 

The Free-traders, then, are in some degree reaping the fruit of their own 
devices. They have supported Mr. Cobden in his commercial theories, 
und Sir Robert Peel in his monetary restrictions. To these two nostrums 
they may attribute much of the pressure which now compels them to 
sacrifice their shares. We have no wish to triumph over their distresses, 
but we mnst remark, that the pressure could not possibly be more equi- 
tably pl!aced.—London Herald, Oct. 14. 





Tue Nationa Guarp anp tHe Wuittineton Crus.—Considerable 
sensation was excited at the Whittington Clab on Tuesday evening by 
the appearance of a party of 10 of the Parisian National Guards en grande 
tenue. They had only arrived that morning from Calais, and in course of 





self for Cumberland, which county, however, he had represeuted for a 





visiting the “ lions” of London were introduced to the club by one of 
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their countrymen, a member of the institution. They were received and 
conducted over the establishment by several members of the managing 
committee and the secretary, who fally explained to them the nature 
and objects of the institution, with which they expressed themselves in 
terms of high admiration. it happened to be the evening of the weekly 
re-unions of the club, and on making their appearance in the drawing- 
room they were loudly cheered, u gentleman at the piauoforte striking up 
the “ Marseillaise” as if in honourof them. The “ Cheeur des Girondins 
was then sung in fine style by the visitors, after which “God save the 
Queen” was struck up in chorus by the company, among whom the Na- 
tional Guards were not the least prominent. Several of the visitors then 
partook for a short time with evident Parisian gnsto of the pleasures of 
the dance, after which the party adjourned to the dining-room, where a 
supper, 4 l'improviste, had been prepared, the chair having been taken by 
Johu Lane, D.C.L., a member of the managing committee. Due honour 
having been done to “ the roast beef of old England,” the chairman, in 
excellent French, expressed in a brief and graceful manner the extreme 
gratification it afforded the members of the institution to receive the Na- 
tional Guards as visitors, and after having passed a warm eulogium upon 
them for the services thes had rendered to their country, and having di- 
lated upon the benefits likely to accrue from the friendly intercourse of 
nations and the gratifying contrast it presented to bygone times, he con- 
cluded by giving “ Prosperity to France and the National Guard.” The 
toast was received with an enthusiasm peculiarly English, which appear- 
ed uot a litle to startle and amuse the visitors. The applause having 
subsided, one of the guests, a captain of tle legion, rose and in an admi- 
rable, short, but feeling address, expressed, on behalf of himself and 
comrades, their gratitude for the extremely cordial reception they had 
met with everywhere since they had set their feet on English soil. He 
stated that mutual visits to their respective countries would eradicate all 
ancient animosities and absurd prejudices, and rivet the nations together 
in the bonds of amity and peace. He concluded a very energetic dés- 
cours, delivered with great feeling and animation, amidst enthusiastic 
cheering, by giving as a toast, “ A la prospérité de l’ Angleterre, et a la fra- 
ternité des peuples,”’ which was likewise duly honoured. A few more 
toasts were given, amongst others, “‘ Les dames Anglaises,"’ and the party 
broke up shortly after midnight, highly delighted with an evening whic 
will live long in the recollection of all who had the good fortune to be 
present.—London paper, Oct. 12. 





Siku Guys ror Winpsor CastLte.—General Lord Viscount Hardinge, 
G.C.B and G.C.H., previous to leaving India, ordered the transmission 
of two of the Sikh field battery gnus taken at Lahore to be forwarded to 
this country for presentation to her Majesty. These guns arrived some 
time ago atthe Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; and, buving been thorough- 
ly cleaned, were packed in boxes on Saturday last, to be forwarded with 
great care to Windsor Castle, where they are to be stationed in future. 
The guns are six-pounders; one of superior gun metal, and the other 
with a larger proportion of brass init, aud are evidently of those furnish- 
ed to the Sikhs by this country, and aftery ards turned against it. The 
carriages are of a superior description, made by talented natives. The 
limbers, the ammunition-boxes, aud the wheels are made of the finest 
teak, richly embossed with brass, and inlaid with steel throu hout the 
whole length of the brass borders. The upper part of the teak is beau- 
tifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl ornaments, regularly arranged, and the 
sides inlaid with brass, representing a tiger pouncing upon and seizing 
an antelope, an Indian carrying a flag, aud an alligator catching a fish, the 
latter being formed of mother-of-pearl. The naves of the wheels are sur- 
mounted with solid brass ornaments, cast to represent the heads of tigers ; 
and the limber is joined to the gun carriage by an excellent representation 
of an elephant’s head, cast in brass ; and a weeerete of an elevated 
trunk, formed of iron, the hook to hold the limber to the gun-carriage. 
The poles of the gun-carriages are all bright iron, and the ornaments are 
profuse in every partof these splendidly-mounted guns. The water buckets 
ure made of the best teak, strongly hooped with brass. The portfire cut- 
ter isfurmed entirely of brass, the fore part representing the head of a 
peacock ; and the handle, the body and tail of a fish, carved to represent 
scales. Tbe hatchet on the other side of each gun-carriage is of polished 
steel, and the handle inlaid with brass. These guns and carriages will 
huve a fine effect, when stationed at Windsor Castle, and are brilliant 
trophies of the victories gained by Lord Hardinge and his gallant brother 
ofticers over the Sikhs. There are two seats for gauners on each of the 
gun-carriages, made of bright iron, with elbows similar to arm-chairs. 
The arms are necessary to confine the elbows, as the chairs, 1a place of 
being elevated, as the seats of the British artillery gunners are, have 
been fixed on the axle-tree of the gun-carriage, betwixt the gun and the 
wheels; and the gunners have to sit with their feet swinging m brass 
chains below the axle, with their backs to the horses, and so near the 
ground that they can easily step fromtheir seats. The position appears to 
be a most dangerous one, at the least projection of the arm of the gun- 
ners over the arms of the chairs next the wheel would render them liable 
to be broken by the revolving spokes in a line with them. The swing- 
ing stirrups for the legs appear, also, to be liable to danger, if they move ia 
the least degree near the wheels.— English Paper. 





Starvine A Jory.—Last week a court of inquiry was held at Castle- 
town, to inqnire into a charge preferred against Thomas Moore, for the 
murder of Edward Craine, by fracturing his skull in the course of a street 
row, in the streets of Douglas, on the night of the 12th ot August, from 
the effects of which Craine died upwards of a fortnight afterwards. The 
trial commenced at eleven o'clock on Thursday morning, was adjourned 
at ten atnight; resumed on Friday, and again adjourned at the same 
hour; and terminated, as far as witnesses and speechifying were concern- 
ed, between eight and nine o’clock on Saturday night. The jury with- 
drew, and returned into court, at half past nine, wher one of the jury- 
men said that, without a violation of conscience, there was no chance of 
an agreement. The Deemster, however, told them that they must agree. 
At midnight they were called into court again, and, as they id not agree, 
they were ordered to be locked up for the night, and the Court adjourned 
till ten o'clock onSunday morning. This was the third night’s incarcera- 
tion forthe unhappy jury. Two of them were for a verdict of wilfal 
murder, fourfor one of manslaughter. On Sunday morning, the two for 
murder gave in, on condition that the verdict should specify that the un- 
animous verdict was only obtained by starvation, which’ was a literal fact, 
as the unfortunate jurors had nothing to eat from Saturday morning at 
nine o'clock until the deliverance on Sanday morning. At the sitting of 
the Court the jury returned the following verdict :—‘ The jury concur 
in indieting the prisoner for manslaughter ; but this unanimity has been 
obteined from the painful gnawing of hanger, and not from the conviction 
in the minds of all the jurors that it is in accordance with the principles 
of law as laid down by the Deemster.” The Deemster only took the 
first sentence of the verdict, rejecting all the rest; but his honours ru- 
ling will not have the etfect of preventing the publicity of facts tending 
so strougly to show the absurdity of requiring absolute unanimity from a 
jury, under pain of starvation, the peril of perjury notwithstandiag.— 
Halijax Guardian. 

Tux Save at Stowe.—This attractive exhibition closed with the 
fortieth day’s auction. The total amount realized was seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds sterling—of which the plate amounted to upwardsof tweaty 
ono thousand, and the pictures to nearly twenty thousand. 








Tux Hottasp Monument.—A memorial of the virtucs and accom- 
the late Lord 


lishments of that distingaished statesman and scholar, 

Hol land, has beeu erected by subscription among his friends and pour, 
commenced soon after his Lordship’s decease, in 1840. The tun ¢ au 
raised amounted to £5000, clear of allexpenses. A rns etry b Mr. 
sigus for a monument was then proposed; and that paren ae 
Baily, “the Academician Sculptor.” The work oo ee “<4 ri loft 
preparations are making for its erection in Westininster y» 

of the west door. , 

In this design, Mr. pos | must ee. 
work, in aclass beset with artistic difficulties. “ Sag 
walla of Westminster Abbey bear many evidences ; ed gor meme, i 
an abundant crop of the commouplace of monumenta ae P cm e q 
the evidence of thia error not unfrequently leads the sculptor P sic a oP 
posite extreme of overstrained conceit. The eyes . rer | we f 
aud grandeur is the highest excellence in this branch o bli sculp 
art; and this Mr. Baily has attained in the present composi mo oad. 

The monument has six feet of projection from the wall. The ¢ osig 
consists of the closed entrance to a tomb—the prison-house of oes _ 
with rusticated piers, and a keystone, upon which is sculptured rs a alee 
pent, symbol of eternity. Above 18a pediment and pedestal; t 10 - ond 
bearinz a colossal bust of the deceased Lord. Upon the steps are re , 
ficures iu lamentation. To the leit of the spectator, Gevius, with pc in 
verted torch; to the right, Science, resting upon her wheel ; and, saad 
her, Literature, with ler emblematic scroll. | On either side we wa 
relievi of Charity and Justice. The three principal figures are exce ngly 
picturesque, without prec eney ot ee, gracefulness. Their express: 

Be seply of pathos and poetry. ‘ 4 
ae a one Pr the finest works of its class; the blen-- 


d to have achieved a great 
Of the truth of this, the 
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far to have been avoided. In fact there is no mention of collision, although 
it must bave been imminent. . 

“cade biabiaglons took place between Jeliachich and the Diet; 
and the last accounts via Hamburgh state that the former had retreated from 
Viena towards Brunn, pursued by the Hungarians, who have received 
instructions from their own Diet to follow Jellachich, wherever he may §°- 
The Emperor is at Olmutz in Moravia, not at Innsprack, and there u radical 
Diet is said to be negotiating with the Court. The complication of parties 
and interests renders any peaceable settlement very problematical ; 
though we incline to think there is 4 growing aversion to hostilities pre- 
vailing in Europe, notwithstanding that under strong stimulus and in- 
flamed passions there have beeu and will be frequent sheddings of blood. 
The ultima ratio is not so common an argument as it was. 

This revolution in Vienna has, of course, changed the face of affairs in 
Italy ; and the troops ef Marshal Radetzky are placed in a most difficult 
position. They can scarcely tell from hour to hour on whose behalf 
they are occupying Lombardy, so recently won back from the Italians. 
The Hungarian regiments of the Austrian army hsve, it is said, demand- 
ed their dismissal, and will be moreready to fight against her, than on her 
behalf; whilst the effect of the news upon Charles Albert and the Pied- 
montese has been to renew their military aspirations, and to stir up again 
their smothered desire for annexation. It is rumoured in Paris that 
Charles Albert is determined to take the field. If so, under these adverse 
circumstances, Lombardy may yet emancipate herself. 





P. 8. We have received our papers and make some hasty extracts. 
The National Assembly of France has voted to abrogate the decree of the 
24th of June declaring Paris in a state of siege. 

No new cases of chelera were reported in London on the 19th ult. In 
Edinburgh 65 out of 90 cases have proved fatal. 

French ships of war are watching all the ports of Sicily to prevent any 
further attempts by the Neapolitans. 

It appears to be the intention of the Imperialists before Vienna to re- 
duce the insurgents by starvation rather than by an assault. 

Prince Windishcratz, who distinguished himself at Prague, now com- 
mands the Austrian troops. 

Mr. Thomas Young, Lord Melbourne's private secretary in 1832, whose 
letter to General Napier has recently been before the public, has written 
a letter to the editor of the Times, exonorating every member of the 
Whig government from knowledge of his inconsiderate communication, 
and bimeelf from such designs as have been attributed to him. 

General Leflo, an envoy of the French republic has been received by 
the Emperor Nicholas ata private interview. The Emperor is one of the 
practical men of this age, who does not allow court ceremony to stand 
jn the way of his duties or his interests. 

The Réforme quotes a letter from Cephalonia of the 2d instant, announ- 
cing that a serious insurrection broke out iu the lonian Islands on the 26th 
alt. “ The peasants of Cephalonia,” it says, “rose en masse, and with 
arms in their hands entered the town of Argostoli, crying, ‘ Viva the 

Union !’‘ Viva Greece, and Liberty for ever?’ The English garrison fired 
upon the insurgents, aud some lives were lost. An engagement also took 
shes at Lixuri. The people are determined to free their country, at any 
price, from the absolute oppression which England exercises, under the 
name of Protectorate, over the Ionian Republic.” The Presse adds that 
the insurgents, after losing ten men in an engagement with the British 


troops, had fled into the mountains; but that it was feared they would 
return on the following day in greater torce. 





It may not be amiss to cast an eye sometimes towards the Southern 
skirts of this Republic, where the idea of extended annexation still rules 
supreme in certain ardent, restless spirits—and still finds champions in 
certain able organs of public opinion. Hopes were entertained that the 
Sierra Madre affair had blown over, in spite of the caveat against such a 
notion entered by the New Orleans Delta. The Delta was right. The 
Corp Christi expedition was null and void; but at Tampico matters 
have assumed a serious aspect, thus described aud commented on in the 
Weekly Delta of the 19th ult. 


“At present, it is our purpose to give a hasty sketch of the important 
events that have recently occurred at Tampico—the forerunners of other 
events, which are likely to have a powerful influence on the destiny of 
the people beyond the Rio Grande, and at once to change materially the 
social and political condition of a large portion of the Mexican people. 

It appears from the statements of our correspondent, that the Com- 
mandant-General of the State of Tamaulipas, has for some time been con- 
siderably alarmed by the reports current of an attempt being about to be 
made in that State, by those who are engaged in the project for the for- 
mation of the new Republic of Sierra Madre, to carry out their intention, 
and that under the influence of such alarm, he recently issued a proclama- 
tion denouncing the aiders and abettors of the movement, and declaring 
he would take energetic and decisive measures to prevent the consum 
mation of what he called the iniquitous desigus of the conspirators. Fol- 
lowing up his announced intention, he manifested a determination to oc- 
cupy the city of Tampico with troops. Thiscreated an intense excite- 
ment among the citizens, the first result of which was a kind of pronun- 
ciamento on their part, in which they declared that they viewed the 

resence of troops in Tampico as the precursor of a reign of arbitrary 

espotism, to which they would never submit, and that any attempt to 
introduce more troops into the city, would be met by them with stern, 
determined, and unyielding resistance. A copy of this pronunciamento 
was forwarded to Senor J. C.de Montaya, the Commandant-General, at 
Victoria. 

We cannot, to-day, enter into details of the events which have occurred. 
The National Guards have made such demonstrations, backed by the 
people, as must teach the Commandant-General that they are not to be 
trifled with. It is evident to us, that any attempt he may make, with the 
force at his command, to establish a military despotism, will only has- 
ten the denouement which he so much fears. Meantime, however 
the Commandant-General is said to be collecting troops from the lately in- 
surgent district of Huasteco, and some of them had alread encamped on 
the opposite bank of the river that flows by Tampico. The inhabitants 
are uualtered in their determination to resist the measures of Montaya 
and our informant states that he expects the city will be assaulted before 
many days pass. In fact, the pronunciamento of which we have already 
spoken, assumes all the ty ghee of an attempt at revolution, which 
Montaya will in all probability endeavour to crush in its infancy. The 
events to which we have referred, took place in the last week of Septem- 
ber, and the commencement of the present month. Our correspondent 
informs us that an armed body had forcibly obtained possession of one of 
the howitzers, which was kept at the American Consulate, but that they 
treated Mr. Chase, the Consul, with the greatest respect. ; ‘ 

The city of Tampico is defended by five companies of National Guards 
who are highly indignant at the measures coutemplated by Montaya and 
are determined to foil his efforts to establish a military dictatorship in that 
city under any pretence. The population are stated to be ripe for change, 

4 strong feeling of discontent is openly manifested. Trade is at a very 
low ebb, and misery, most ubject, afflicts the lower classes. Such is the 
state of thiugs’ina city possessing advantages which, under a government 
of progress and enlightened rule, would make it a place of very great 
commercial importance. The inhabitants languish for a re-occupation of 
the city by the Americans. Having once tasted the blessings of enlight- 
ened government, nothing will satisfy them but a recovery of their late 


oie of peace and contentment. The contrast between their present con- 
dition and that in which they found themselves during the American oc- 
cupation of their city is s 


tartling in its unpleasantness, and they feel the 

me rule the more harsh and to be execrated, inasmuch as they have 
per tg recollections of happier days, under the mild sway of American 
— ardent Mexican friend writes us that $100,000 are ready to be 
gece ou the hands of the first ee of men that will appear off the bar of 
Meee” prepared to aid the people in the struggle for independence of 
exican rule; and that one thousand men, under a goed and skilful Com- 
mander, would revolutionize the whole of the State of Tamaulipas, with- 
out the effusion of a single drop of blood. This latter statement tallies 
with ail the advices we have from time to time received, of the state of 
public feeling in Tamaulipas. The first statement of our correspondent 
respecting the $100,000, we haye no reason to doubt; on the contrary, we 






have information that $1,500,000 could be forthcoming at very short no- 
tice, if to the success of the movement. 

We shall await with impatience further advices from Tampico. 
Ere this, in all probability, a collision has taken place between the Go- 
vernment troops and the people under the leadership of Don Pablo Cas- 
tillo. in whose name the pronunciamento appears, to which we have re- 
ferred. Whatever may be the result of the first straggle, we have no 
doubts as to the final success of the movement by which the mass of the 
| people of a country, suffering all the evils arising from misgovernment, 
eudeavour to shake off the yoke of the oppressor and assert their inde- 
pendence, with a view to promote their own welfare and prosperity, and 
to enable them to enjoy the blessings of well regulated liberty, 


The latest accounts from Tampico are to the 14th ult., and scarcely 
confirm the flattering prespects thus held out. On the contrary, more 
Government troops had entered the eity of Tampico, and the Revolution- 
ary party have made no very decided advance towards ~ the blessings of 
enlightened Government.” Mexican rule is probably almostas bad as it 
can be—one thing, however, may be worse—the introduction of foreign 
aid and foreign sympathy to keep alive the warfare betweon class and 
class 

From Mexico, direct, the accounts reach to the 11th ult. The New 
Orleans Picayune, always well informed as to events in that quarter, has 
the following items :— 

“ We have accounts from an intelligent Mexican, that the 9th of this 
month was fixed upon for a revolationary outbreak in the city of Mexico, 
of which the reputed leaders were Generals Basadre, Tornel and Al- 
monte. The government called out the National Guards from their 
quarters, and stationed them in the pate, and artillery was stationed to 
protect the square on which the palace fronts. The attempt was thus 
thwarted. 

Senores D. Augustin Iturbide and D. Manuel Parteanoyo, and many 
other officers, have been thrown into’ prison by the govenment. The 
object of the conspirators was to bring back Santa Anna. All the papers 
allude to the projects on foot to enable Santa Anna to resume power, and 
men still predict that not two months wil! elapse before he is reinstated. 
Two ot his private secretaries, Senores Arrillaga and Gener, are now in 
Mexico, having proceeded thither on the last voyage of the Forth. : 

We have not yet met in the Mexican papers any direct imputation up- 
on the good faith of the goverament of the United States in connection 
with the Sierra Madre project. Mr. Clifford, our minister, has assured 
the Mexican government that our own will oppose the project to the ex- 
tent of its powers. One paper says, “ God grant that these repeated pro- 
fessions may be made in good faith.” we 

The Mexican government has sent a secret expedition to Tabasco, un- 
der command of the brave D. Thomias Marin, to attempt to wrest power 
from the notorious Miguel Bruno. Marin is appointed Commandante 
General of Tabasco, and sailed from Vera Cruz with a command of 200 
men on the steamer Neptune. The whole affair was kept a profound se- 
cret until the expedition sailed. ; 

Notwithstanding all the ramours of revolations that have been afloat 
fur weeks and months past, no outbreak has as yet taken place; but this 
may, in some respects, be accounted for by the circumstances of the 
government having in most effective condition a foreign police foree, now 
numbering upwards of three hundred and fifty men—a force fully capa- 
ble of resisting and crushing almost any attempt that could be made in 
the country to raise a revolution, in Mexico at least, by any man short of 
Santa Anna; but as he is yet ata civil distance from here, there is no im- 


| mediate prospect of a pronunciamento on his part. 


The government is still in a very tottering condition, without any unity 
of sentiment in the cabinet, or—what is an equally unfortunate affair—a 
dollar in the treasury. President Herrera still, however, does what he 
can to keep the ship afloat, and would doubtless do so had he different 
men in his administration. A few days since, the 4th, an interesting 
affair came off between the President and his Ministers and the Hon. 
Mr. Clifford, at a public audience which the latter had for the purpose of 
presenting his credentials from Washington, not having received them 
until then. At the same time Mr. Clifford presented a congratulatory 
letter from President Polk to President Herrera. 

From these northern regions we observe that shipments of machinery 
for paper and cotton mills are being made, destined for the interior of 
Mexico. Whether Mexican capital or American enterprise is embarked 
herein does not appear. 

In Yucatan the Indians are again assuming the offensive against the 
whites, and fears are entertained that they may re-take the towns of So- 
tuta and Tekax. 





3y the arrival of the Brig Lady of the Lake trom Bermuda accounts 
have been received from that island to the 18th ult. The tollowing ex- 
tract from the Herald of that date shows that the great gale prevalent 
along our coast in the middle of last month created mach alarm and did 
serious damage at Bermuda. Its greatest force was falt on Sunday the 
15th : 

“ Occasionally blowing in such fierce gusts, as to cause many a house 
to shake on its foundations. It was, then, that the tide arose to a height 
not hithertu seen in these islands ; the small beacon called ‘ the gun’ in 
the middle of the harbour, which, at the highest tides, is more than three 
feet above the water, was entirely covered over; a considerable part of 
the road and adjacent gardens on the southern side of Bond’s Bay was so 
completely covered that a large boat with nine persons on board was 
easily sculled over the inundated lands ; the Pembroke Marshes, which 
since a system of drainage has been established, has resembled a beauti- 
fully verdant garden, presented the appearance of an extensive serpen- 
tine river ; reclaimed parts of the Point Shares Marsh, which had been 
under cultivation, were covered with water to the depth of four feet, and 
the adjacent causeway had two feet water upon it. 

All the wharves on the southern shore of the upper parishes, from Salt 
Kettle to Somerset, have been considerably damaged ; many of the large 


blocks of stone, of which they are fabricated, having been dislodged and 
thrown into the sea. 


Alarge portion of the breakwater at Devonshire Dock has been washed 
away, and some houses in that and the adjacent parish have been par- 
tially uuslated. 


At the Flatts and Bailey’s Bay, the sea covered the main road, entered 
houses and destroyed the enclosures of the fish ponds. 

At St. George’s the water overflowed the market wharf and partially 
covered the square ; a large portion of the cultivated grounds on St. 
David's Island was covered by the tide, and it is supposed that no less 
than 100 groupers escaped from the several fish-ponds on that island. 

There has been no mjury to shipping. In fact, the storm was not 
nearly so violent as many gales that have swept over these islands ; its 
remarkable feature was the rise of the sea to a height not previously ob- 
served by the oldest residents. That a hurricane of fearful power has 
passed these islands, there can be no question ; and we have had not a 
doubt that tidings will shertly come to hand of severe disasters at sea. 

We have no Jamaica papers, but through the same channel receive in- 
telligence that the House of Assembly at Kingston has not succeeded in 
making arrangements to meet the financial difficulties of the time; and 
that consequently the Commissioners of public accounts have decided to 
authorize an immediate issue of treasury notes to the amount of £50,000. 
Commercial affairs continue at the lowest point of depression. 

Death has been busy of late amongst Americans of distinction, tributes 
to whose memory have deservedly occupied much space in the public 
journals. The Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, successively known and much res- 
pected as a member of the House of Representatives and of the Senate, 
died in this city on the 25th ult. 

The Hon. Harrison Gray Oris died at Boston on Saturday last, in the 
84th year of his age. Mr. Otis had filled a prominent place in the regard 
of the good people of Massachusetts. He had in truth “done the State 
some service—and they knew it.’”” As a member, at different periods, of 
both Houses of Congress, and of both branches of the Legislature of his 
own State, and as the holder of Judicial and Municipal offices in his native 
city, he had distinguished himself by his high intelligence, his brilliant 
oratorical talents, his legal and general acquirements, his uniform courtesy, 
and the consistent course of his public policy. Asa liberal dispenser of 
the charities and hospitalities of life, Mr. Otis was also widely known and 
universally respected. 

Brigadier General Kearney, an officer of great eminence for his gallan- 
try and professional skill, died at St. Louis on the 31st ult. Hisseryices 












in New Mexico and California during the late war attracted. general 
notice, and earned him a very high repute. 





The Governor of the State of New York has appointed Thursday, the 
23d inst., to be observed as a day of Thanksgiving. 





The following notice has been issued by the American Post Office 
authorities. 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, Washington, October 23, 1848. 

‘* Newspapers brought or sent as freight, on board the English steamers, need 
not go into the Post Otlices, or be rated with postage, and exchange papers may be 
delivered as formerly tothe Editors, until we learn thatthe British j arene hes 
unposes atax upon newspapers taken in our packets. Cave JOHNSON.” 


This notice is acceptable, inasmuch as the privilege had beeu suspend- 
ed, by which editors received their papers from the Steamers according 
to their own diligence in obtaining them. The boon, however, is qualifi- 
ed bya hint that it may not be continued. As Mr. Cave Johnson stiil 
acts up to his peculiar views of retaliation, it becomes more desirable 
that the postal arrangements should be finally settled. Looking back to 
the North Eastern Boundary, and the Oregon question, there is no need 
of absolute despair. One would suppose that special Commissioners 
appointed from each side might meet together, and by mutual conces- 
sions settle the point after a very few hours’ negotiation. Cabinet Minis- 
ters and Ministers Plenipotentiary may find it too smal) a matter for their 
active attention. 

Before the publication of our next number. the people of this country 
will have elected a president to take the reins of government into his 
hands for a period of tour years, commenciug on the 4th of March next. 
The unexampled absence of political excitement above the surfsce still 
continues, and nevertheless we are told by men of all parties that the con- 
test will be severe, and that the issue is doubtful. The contrast between 
the disturbed condition ot Europe, and the quiet preparation here for a 
most important political conflict, cannot fail to strike any looker on; whilst 
the quiet way in which the minority subinits after one of these Presiden- 
tial elections, is also well worth notice. Tuesday next, the 7th inst., is 
the day of election throughout the union; and by telegraphic aid its re- 
sult will probably be known in this city on the evening of that day. 





We beg to iaform our readers that arrangements have been made with 
C. H. Stanley, Esq., for contributing chess diagrams to our columus, togeth 
er with such information and comments on that noble game as may be of 
interest to players. Mr. Stancer, is so well-known asthe most skilful 
amateur on this continent, and has earned so much repute in his former 
conduct of the Chess Magazine, that we are sure our chess-playing sub- 
scribers will be gratified by this announcement. Those who have no per- 
sonal interest in the matter will scarcely grudge the small space devoted 
to this purpose, when they consider that chess is essentially the amuse- 
ment of the most intelligent and refined members of the community. 





NEW ALBION ENGRAVING FOR 1849. 

In accordance with annual custom, we have the pleasure of announc. 
ing to our numerous subscribers that a new engraving is nearly complet- 
ed, and will shortly be offered for their acceptance. The best guarantee 
for its execution is the name of Mr. H. 8S. Sapp, already so favourably 
known by his engravings of Washington. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
Like those portraits, it is engraved by him in mezzotiut, and in the highest 
style of art. In the choice of a subject we have endeavoured to consult 
the taste of a large and diversified number of readers, and to show, at the 
same time, an appreciation for what is excellent in art. We have ac- 
cordingly selected Tue First Trtat sy Jury as our new presentation 
plate. 

The original of this engraving is a design for one of the paintings in 





fresco intended for the interior of the new British Houses of Parliament. 
The artist is Mr. C. W. Core. It obtained one of the three first prizes 
of fifteen hundred dollars, alluded to in the following “ Account of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Commissioners which resulted in the produc- 
tion of the Prize Cartoons.” This extract is of interest as describing the 
circumstances in which this masterly design originated, and also as re- 
cording a very unexpected display of British artistical genius. 


“In 1841, a Royal Commission was issued by Her Majesty, to consider 
the best means of encouraging the Fine Arts of the country, in connec- 
tion with the decoration ot the New Houses of Parliament. At the head 
of the Commission was H. R. H. Prince Albert; and with him were as- 
sociated the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Robert 
Inglis, the Right Hon. T. B. Macauley, Mr. Hallam, and many other no- 
blemen and gentlemen well. known as patrons and connoisseurs of the 
Fine Arts. Early in 1842, the Commissioners took the first public steps 
towards accomplishing the purpose for which they were appointed. Tn 
their Report to Her Majesty, dated April 22d, 1842, they declared their 
opinion that ‘advantage should be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses 
of Parliament, for the purpose of promoting and encouraging the Fine 
Arts of the United Kingdom.’ They also intimated that, for the further- 
ing ef the objects of their enquiry, it would be expedient that means 
should be taken to ascertain whether Fresco Painting might not be em- 
ployed with advantage: but as they had not been able to satisfy them- 
selves that this branch of art had hitherto been sufficientiy cultivated in 
this country to justify them in at once recommending its adoption, they 
proposed that the ability of the British school for making designs of 
elevated character on a grand scale, suitable for Fresco, should be tested 
by a general competition in Cartoons; and the conditions which they 
framed appeared to be well calculated to effect this purpose. The prin- 
cipal premiums were as follows:—Three of £300 each, three of £200, 
and five of £100. Each candidate was at liberty to select his own sub- 
ject, either from British history, or the works of Shakspeare, Spenser, or 
Milton. The designs were to be made in black ond white, without 
colours; and not less than ten or more than fifteen feet in length or 
height; the figures not being less than the size of life. The qualities re- 
quired by the Commissioners were, ‘ precision of drawing, founded ona 
knowledge of the structure of the human figure; a treatment of drapery 
uniting the imitation of nature with a reference to form, action, and com- 
position ; and a style of composition less dependent on chiaroscuro than 
on effective arrangement ;’ qualities which are more especially the sub- 
ject of study ina Cartoon. All the drawings were to be returned to the 
respective artists, and the letters containing the names of the unsuccess- 
ful candidates were not to be opened. The Cartoons were to be sent to 
Westminster Hall for public exhibition, during the first week of May, 
1843; a period which was subsequently extended to the first week in 
June of the same year. 

“ At the time specified by the Commissioners, one hundred and to 
designs were sent in to Westminster Hall. The Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Sir R. Peel, Mr. 8. Rogers, Sir R. Westmacott, Mr. Richard Cook, and 


‘| Mr. William Etty were appointed to decide on the relative merits of the 


Cartoons. 

“ The exhibition was opeued to the public on the 3d of July. For the 

first fortnight visitors poh pees shilling for admission ; afterwards the pub- 
lic was admitted gratis, except on Saturday, which day was reserved for 
visitors paying one shilling; and it is gratifying to observe that, during 
the two months the Cartoons were publicly exhibited, they were in- 
spected by upwards of half a million of persons, 
“It may safely be stated that the public voice ratified the decision of 
the Judges; and, viewing the exhibition as a whole, it was universally 
admitted that the first truits of the Royal Commission surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations; that the artists had shown themselves worthy of 
the evcouragement held out to them; and that their first effort, in a style 
of art new to the British school, had done honour to the genius of the 
nation.” 


We trust that this substitution of an historical composition, in lieu of 
another portrait, will meet with general approval. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that the subject possesses equal interest for every lover 
of constitutional freedem, be he subject of Queen Victoria, or citizen of 
this great Republic. In three weeks the plate will be ready for the 
press, and impressions will be struck off as fast as the requisite care will 





allow. 
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' ment of the sublime, and there is more sublimity in the flow of a natural 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Montreat, 31st October, 1848. 

The weather to-day is mild for the season, with some appearance of 
rain, and has been of much the same character for the last five or six 
days. 

have just come from witnessing the faneral of the late Col. Macken- 
zie Fraser, Deputy Quarter Master General of the Forces in Canada, who 
died here on Saturday after a short illness. The unexpected death of this 
gentleman, who had resided for several years in this country, has caused 
much regret among his numerous friends. Do you recollect an incident 
in Harry Lorrequer,—during the occupation of Paris by the Allies in 1S15 
—in which a British officer severely punishes a French military bully who 
insulted him in one of the Cafés of that city? Col. Fraser is said to have 
been the hero of this scene, tor which he certainly was well calculated, 
by his stalwart form and gigantic stature. He was married to a daughter 
of our late Governor General Sir Charles Bagot, 

A valuable Mill belonging to the Seigneurs of Beauharnois was burnt 
two days ago. The loss is stated at $20,000, of which $8000 was insured. 

While in New York a Macready auda Bishop are delighting you, and 
taking your hearts captive with poetry and music, the enlightened deni- 
zens of this good city give nightly audience to a troupe of Ethiopian Min- 
istrels, who have taken possession of our theatre and substituted “ Lucy 
Long” for Othello, and other productions of the same kind, now out of 
fashion in this part of the world. 

I perceive that the Government organ, the Pilot, denies the truth of the 
reported recall of Lord Elgin, aud that paper, as well as tho other Minis- 
terial prints, have published addresses lately presented to Lis Lordship 
by the inhabitants of the Province of French rigin, to prove his great 
pogcienty and the success which has attended the line of policy which 

e has hitherto pursued here. y 

The free-traders of Montreal are about to get up another mass meeting 
for the purpose of addressing the Imperial Government on .the subject of 
the Navigation Laws. The subject of the Ditferential duties has been 
brought under the consideration of the Governor and Council by the 
Board of Trade of this city. The scheme recommended is that mentioned 
by me in a former letter, namely, that a Draw-back should be allowed in 
favour of goods imported by the St. Lawience. 

The St. Lawrenee and Atlantic Railroad will likely be opened as far 
as St. Hyacinthe—30 miles—from the 15th to the 20th proximo ; the whole 
route for that distance being graded, the bridges over the Richeliea and 
Huron rivers finished, and the cars and other paraphernalia ready, or in 
rapid progress of completion. 

We are preparing ourselves for the long winter that is coming on us 
fast and furious. The inhabitants of the Sonth fly away from the sum- 
mer heat by coming towards the North. If we would follow the example 
and go South during the winter, it would greatly add to our comfort. 
But probably it would answer our means better, and the purpose equal- 
ly well, if we were to do as the bears do—sleep and suck our paws. 

There is no political news stirring. P.P. 


SAusic. 


Astor Prace Orera Hovst.—The new company, under the direction 
of Mr. Fry, commenced operations on Wednesday evening last. A very 
full and highly fashionable house on the occasion seemed a favourable 
augury of future and continued success. We observed that the house 
was full and fashionable; we should also say that all the travelled and 
refined musical amateurs were present, and nearly enough critical acu- 
men to make up one tolerably clear judgment. There is evidently a 
strong and earnest desire on the part of the wealthy citizens of this city 
to support an Opera establishment, aud if the internal arrangements can 
be kept in fair order, we have not a doubt of the success of Mr. Fry’s 
present uidertaking. There will not be much money made, but there | 
will be a beginning which the public will receive as an evidence of sta~ 
bility. 

We cannot, however, believe that the notice which was put up that 
“not less than two seats can be secured,” could have been well consider- | 
ed. Itistoa stranger anda gentlemen equivalent to demanding two 
dollars for admission. Such a rule could never have been contemplated 
by the former managers; or why divide the Parquette into chairs? and 
why place chairs round the entire first circle? There can be no objec. 
tion to lotting single seats, for a person occupying « clair near a select 
party is very different frum sitting on the same sofa. “At all events, if the 
managers prohibit letting single seats they should decline receiving single 
dollars. 

We could not but be struck by the singuler circumstance of Mr. Fry 
opening his Operatic campaign with the French singers in Italian Opera, 
when he had Italian artists, well-known and endeared to the public by 
long associvsion, attached to the establishment. We do not pretend to 
know anything about the management of an Opera company, but judg- 
ing by the many unaccountably extraordinary moves made upon the mo- 
dern stage-boards, itmust be entirely different from every other business 
that arises from the necessities of society, Everything in it seems to be 
contrary to established ways of doing things—it is to go to a direct point 
by a circuitous route—to have an onward motion with a backward seem- 
ing. Inshort, we do not pretend to understand the thing at all; but we 
are fully assured that the public expected that the Italians would open 
the Italian Opera, and not that the French would supersede them in the 
place of honour. A strong French party is backing the manager in his 
endeavours to assert the French supremacy; but the public looks on, and 
will hold the balance of power, and while genius and impulsive nature 
impress the mind and affect the heart more than mechanical art, however 
perfect, so long will Trufii and Benedetti maintain a jnst superiority over 
the clever Labordes. 

It is not onr inteution to speak very critically of the chorus or the 
band, for itrequires some time before these bodies can work perfectly ; 
and as we understand that many changes have been made since the re- 
turn of the company from Philadelphia, we forbear our remarks until 
next week, contenting ourselves by saying that there is abundant material 
in both for every necessity. These important departments have been 
constituted on a liberal scale, and in this the manager has shown good 
judgment, for with a perfect orchestra avd chorus, much could be for- 
given in the principals. 

Madame Laborde sang the music of Linda with all that sparkling bril- 
liancy which characterises her style. Amongst the many admirable 
points of Madame Laborde’s singiag we must especially record the per- 
fection of éune ; on no occasion have we heard her sing a shade above or 
below the pitch. We never fear for her in any thing which can be ac- 
quired by practice or which results from a correct ear, for Madame La- 

borde, whilefar below Cinti Damoreau, has no equal in this country in 
the perfect mechanical execution of elaborate fioriture. How lavish she 
is in this respect our readers know, but we cannot accept art for nature— 
and we prefer one truthful, earnest emotion to the feelings of surprise 
which the wonders of vocalization arouse. We do not depreciate art, 
but we cannot consent to place it above nature. Simpliéity is an ele- 








| 


y gushing from the heart than in the most wonderfulelaborate evo- 
Antions of mere brilliant vocalization. , 
» Madame Laborde lacks natural emotion; she does not in any way em- 
body the character drawn by the Poet; she is always Madame Laborde 
as we see her in the concert room. Her Linda did not disappoint us, for 
we were prepared for some beautiful singing, and did not expect any 
realization of the character in the acting. We must not omit commend- 
ing a rondo finale composed or compiled by Mr. Maretzek, and delicious- 
ly sung by Madame Laborde. Why it was hitched on to this opera, we 
do not know. 
Mr. Maretzek may be competent to pertorm, for a certain DonizetTt1 
those friendly offices in New York, that Mr. Alexander Dumas has per- 
formed for one William Shakspeare in Paris—but though the Parisians 








teurs of this city will care to have Donizetti a la Maretzek. We note 
this presumptuous dabbling with the score, lest Mozart, Rossini and other 
composers should be tampered with in like manner. 

Monsieur Laborde is a pretty singer; makes pretty little effects ; but is 
no substitute for the bold, manly, impulsive vigour of Benedetti. He is 
no primo tenore, but would make a valuable secondo tenore. 

Signorina Patti looked and sang very well as Pierotto, but neither in 
voice nor action is she to compare to Madame Pico, who was so sammari- 
ly discharged. 

M. Debreul, as the father, dressed old, but acted young. We never 
could conceive why he separates the consecutive notes of a passage by a 
yab-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah!—it is a false, miserable, outrageous burlesque upon 
singing, and ought to be laughed down. 

Signor Rosi was very respectable as the Prefect. 

An Extra night was given on Thursday, when the “ Theatre was 
thrown open free to the public.” The Public did not seem to appreciat® 
the great condesceusion, for there were hardly three hundred present. It 
would bea curious enquiry were we to ask what constitutes the New 
York public, and in what it differs from those who were present on 
Wednesday night. Weare inclined to think that so invidious a distinction, 
so openly made, will tend seriously to injure the vital interests of the es- 
tablishment. Itis at the best an ill-advised movement, and will not, we 
think, remunerate the manager, for Mr. Fry should be well aware that 
there are but very few who would willingly acknowledge themselves of 
the second class. 

Siguora Truffi and Signor Benedetti were announced to appear in 


Luerezia Borgia \ast night. We Shall notice the performance i » our 
next. 


M. Desine IkeLuzimer’s Concert.—The concert of this talented young 
violinist took place last Friday ; consequently we were unable to notice 


it in our issue of last week, and our remarks this week upon the Italian | 


Opera having extended beyond our original intention, we shall be obliged 
to defer a critical notice of his performance until after his next concert. 
This much, however, we must say, that he created a powerful sensation, 
and was entirely successful. He was encored in nearly every piece, and 
we cheerfully coucede that for his age he is an extraordinary artist, and 
our readers would do well to attend his next concert. 


Szcoyp Monster Coscert.—Maurice Strakosch, together with the 
manager of the Opera company, gave a second grand concert at the 
Tabernacle on Monday evening. I: was brilliantly attended, over two 
thousand persons being present. As a whole it was much more satisfac- 
tory than the first concert, for the material was more of a kind; we had 
not Beethoven and Weber in juxtaposition with Verdi and Donizetti. This 
time it was pretty much all of the Verdi sort. 

All the artists engaged sang excellently well. Truffi and Benedetti 
were in admirable voice, and we never heard them half so effective in a 
concert room. They were warmly received and gained an enthusiastic 
encore. 

To the excellent singing we must make one exception in favour of Mes- 
sieurs Laborde and Debreul, who rendered the duo from Lucia in a most 
lachrymose and ineffective style. 

M. Strakosch played magnificently upon this occasion, and quite obli- 
terated the memory of his fiasco at the first monster concert. He per- 


| formed his piece on themes from Lucia witha force and brilliancy that he 
never before displayed in this city. All the admirable points in his play- 


ing which we have so frequently noticed received additional force from 
the spirit which seemed to animate him on Monday evening, and we con- 
fess that we were never so much impressed by the many beauties which 
his playing evidenced. 

We must not forget to notice a characteristic study, one of his own 
composition, which he played for the first time. 
spirited, and admirable compositioy throughout, and he played it with a 
grace and facility truly fascinating. 

We hope at his next concert that M. Strakosch will give us his Grand 
Concerto and other works of high character which he has written. 

The band was unusually large and performed effectively two composi- 
tions of M. Maretzek. 

The Germania Society give another of their admirable concerts, this 
evening. It is altogether the finest band we ever heard ia this country, 
and we hope to see it liberally supported. They play to night, “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” to hear which as they play it, we would at any 
time pay four times the price of admission to their concerts. 


Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Mr. Maurice Powrr,—Mr. Power made his first 
appearance in Amerioa, on Monday evening, in the characters of Sir Pat~ 
rick O’Plenipo, in the Irish Ambassador, and Teddy the Tiler, in the 
Farce of that name~two parts which owed their origin and their popu. 
larity to the inimitable talents of his lamented father. The house was 
crowded to repletion by an audience composed of the former admirers 
and old personal friends of his father, and with a host of others who cher. 
ished the memory of that truly giftedactor. Irish hearts there were in 
abundance, beating with enthusiasm, full of hope and expectation that 
the son would prove the “model of his sire.” the worthy scion of an 
honoured stock! Nor was this feeling confined merely to Irishmen or 
their descendants. There was evidently scarcely a solitary spectator in 
that assemblage but came prepared to welcome, with heart and hand, 
the young claimant for that oft-disputed “ mantle” of his father, to which 
he seemed to have a legitimate and prescriptive right. 

His mere announcement on the scene, was the signal for one of the 
warmest and most spontaneous barsts of genuine feeling that we have ever 
witnessed in a Theatre. It was an unmistakeable evidence of the hold 
the debutant had already made on the affections of his audience, simply 
by the “ magic of his name.” It was an assurance thata kind and lenient 
jury were assembled to try his cause, and that even more than ordinary 
justice would be rendered to his merits. Nor was there auy diminution 
of this feeling during the whole performance of the first piece. Every 
gleam of promise he evinced—each trifling indication of only respectable 
}execution—every glimmering even of humour was seized upou, and ap- 
plauded to the very echo, with a warmth that would perhaps have ap- 
peared unwarranted and exaggerated unless measured by that standard 
ef warm impulsive feeling which so eminently characterizes the lish 
heart. We dilate more at length upon the reception of Mr. Power than 
upon his merits as an actor, for the disappointment so generally and so 
painfully felt by his friends, and which we presume is participated in by 
himself, should be, to an extent, alleviated by the consideration that Mr. 
Power has received the warmest support and the most urprejudiced trial 
in the severe ordeal through which he has been called upon to undergo. 
That he has failed to meet the high expectations of his frieuds, cannot be 
disguised. That he has failed with the public is a fact more evident, and 
this too from causes very natural in their solution. Mr. Power is wholly 
inexperienced on the stage, and entirely deficient in that practical know- 





genius, as to the possessor of the most decided predisposition, for the 
boards,‘and the most marked adaptive faculties for success. 

To analyse his acting would be an useless, almost impossible task— 
for it could only be done by negatives. He is so completely a novice 
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ledge of the art, which is indispensable, as well to the highest order of 








possession of a good person, a gen 
tlemanly bearing, and an occasionally natural mode of expressing him- 
self, which may ultimately serve him in good stead. These qualifica. 
tions, with the aid of an imperturbable self possession, that we never re- 
member to have seen equalled in a novice, form Mr. Power's present 
stock in trade—any perceptible aptitude or peculiar genius for the stage 
we cannot in all sincerity award to him. How practice, study, and ob- 
servation may develope any talent he may possess, we shall not attempt 
to predict. But we are morally certain that it will take much laborious 
application, before he can attain to any grade of excellence. We 
have seen him in each of the characters he has attempted. His Mac 
Shane, in the Nervous Man, on Wednesday, showed symptoms of im- 
provement; indeed, taken as a whole it was his best character. But it 
did not rise beyond the respectability of Amateur acting. His deficiency 
of brogue, too, is a great drawback. To the Irish portion of playgoers, a 
pure rich brogue is a positive requisite for success in the line of charac- 
ters he proposes to assume. 

The unusual interest attending the appearance of Mr. Power, and the 
associations surrounding him, have rendered the duty of honestly expreas- 
ing our opinion of his merits a painful task. 

We were induced to hope, from the representations furnished to us 
from credible sources, that Mr. Power, although unpractised on the stage , 
—he having performed but four times previous to his appearance at the 
Park,—might possess some peculiar intuitive, and we may say hereditary 
faculty, that had enabled him to jump over the usual impediments which 
obstruct the success of the aspirant for dramatic honours; and crude and 
unfinished as his efforts might yet be, we were anxious to welcome and 
support him, for the sake of the honoured name he bears. Mr. Power 
has disappointed our friendly anticipations; and we sincerely regret that 
he should have been exposed to the painful and thankless task of crossing 
the Atlantic, to meet with that honest criticism, which should have been 
afforded to him previously to his undertaking so profitiess an experiment. 

Acting is an art, and its professors must undergo the probation requisite 
to qualify them for eminence in their vocation. The great actor must no; 
only possess education equal to that required for the liberal professions, 
but he must also acquire almost the faculties of the Painter, the Sculptor, 
the Poet and the Philosopher, for he must seize and be able to depict hu- 
man nature in all its moods and phases. He must have a soul attuned to 
the harmonies of language ; nay, he must catch even the inspiration of 
his author—and it is necessary that he should have that quick and subtle 
philosophic discrimination capable of grasping and adapting every thing 
necessary for illustrating or aiding the mimic persomation with which he 
is called upon to identify himself. He must also possess elocutionary 
powers of no ordinary kind ; and yet the appearance of art must be 
entirely disguised, or eminence will never be attained—and to all these 
educational and mental requisites must be added physical qualifications 
of a high order. Even then, all are but comparatively worthless and 
useless, until the indispensable stage practice, or trick, is added—which 
alone can render available on the boards genius, talent, or any other en 
dowment or qualification, 

That the usual run of theatrical aspirants should fail at frst, is not a 
matter of surprise. That Mr. Power has added one to the number of 
disappointed candidates ‘or histrionic fame may be a subject of regret to 
his friends and well wishers, but it should not excite surprise. Ifhe is 
committed to the profession he must pay the usual penalty attached to 
the attainment of high excellence in the arts. He must labour earn- 
estly and unremittingly, with patience and firmness, having his goal con- 
stantly in view, and inspired by the halo that surrounds his name—this 
should be a sufficient spur for all his future exertions. Mr. Power takos 
a benefit this Eveniug—it is also his /ast appearance, and we have no 
doubt but that his friends will unite in giving him a bumper. 

Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Murdock was unavoidably prevented from 
appearing at this theatre on Monday evening agreeably to announcement, 
aud Mr. Dyott assumed the part of Claude Melnotte to the entire satis- 
faction of avery select audience. Mr. Dyott was honoured with a call 
before the curtain at the close of the performance. 

Several sterling comedies have been given at this house during the 
week witha strength of cast almost unexceptionable for their excellence, 
and an attention to the accessories of the stage highly creditable to the 
taste and liberality of the management. In these latter very essential par- 
ticulars Mr. Blake is certainly a perfect master of his art. Town and 
Country was exceedingly well played on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
Dyott gave a spirited and very effective delineation of Reuben Glenroy, 
which was highly appreciated by the audience. Mr. Blake’s Old Cosey 
is a delicious piece of rich comic acting ; he has worked up the part into 
one of his most effective personations. 

The Broadway company is very strong in its comic strength; and it is 
to be regretted that the pernicious “star system’ prevents the public 
from fully appreciating the production of sterling plays ably represented 
by a stock company that comprises among its regular members such ar- 
tists as Miss F. Wallack, and Mrs. Abbott, Mr. Blake, Vaché, Lester, G. 
H. Andrews, Hadaway, Dyott, Fredericks, and Shaw, and to this list of 
positive talent, has lately been added Mr. Thos. Placide, who is fast rising 
into the popularity of his inimitable brother. We trust Mr. Placide will 
become a fixture in New York he would prove a valuable addition to the 
Broadway. 

Mr. Forrest appeared last night in his favourite character of Jack Cade 
and this evening he performs the Gladiator, being the last night of his 
short engagement. We understand that several attractive novelties are 
in the course of preparation at this theatre. The strong competition 
now existing in New York seems to demand extra exertions on the part 
of Managers. 

Novelty, coutinuous and attractive, should be the order of the day; or 
failure is certain. 

Beartonr’s Tueatre.—Burton has made another decided hit, in the pre. 
duction of Buckstone’s last comedy entitled Breach of Promise, which 
with one or two improvemguts in thecast, may, we think, become equally 
as popular as the renowned “ Domby and Son.” 

Bartou as an old Bachelor, (Sudden) was inimitably fine. and Mrs. 
Vernon in a scheming widow, Mrs. Trapper, was fitted to a hair; we have 
seldom seen her to more advantage ; nor must we omit the richly comic 
bit of originality Miss Chapman gave us in Tilda Trapper. This young 
lady is anactress of great promise ; had her style been formed in a purer 
school she would have few competitors. An artistic subdued finish 
appears now to be indispensable, in forming the accomplished actress ; 
and we trust that Miss Chapman will cultivate this very essential quali- 
fication in an actress. 

Otympic THEATRE.—The novelty of the week at this house is the pro 
duction of a version of “ Esmeralda.” adapted by Mr. Baker, who has 
performed his task with exceeding skill. He has contrived to condense 


into one act the principal incidents of the ballet, and has arranged his 
materials so as to adapt them to the particular capabilities of the actors. 

Nickenson makes an admirable Quasimodo ; strikingly effective, with- 
out being repulsive. Conover is an amusing representative of the Poet. 
Arnold is sufficiently impressive in Claud Frollo, and the talented Miss 
Gannon sings, dances, and acts “La Esmeralda’ in a very creditable 
style. The piece is carefully put upon the stage, the scenery, costumer, 
and groupings being all worthy of commendation. 

On Monday a new piece from the pen of Planché is to be produced. 
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Saree wn a “has breathed more 

Mr. Baily it is traly remarked bys contemporary, ~ las Drea ahd 
poetry through this particular fore of art than any other of our mative 
school since the days of Flaxms#- 1 no living school, indeed, that we 
know of, do the warmth of 4h aud the sentimeut of spirit proclaim 
themseives in the marble as “ey do under the chisel of this emiueut 
sculptor. The genius of b* great master speaks by him in many a line 
aud lineament, which wiJ/ not let bis name die from amongst us 80 long as 
a feeling fur the spiritup*ties of his art survives in the land,” This noble 
work specially justitied this high anticipation. 









Tus Onocers Gsotoaicatty Consipgerep.—The following interest- 
ing letter has aypeared in the Boston Daily Advertiser. tis from the pen 
of Dr. C. T. Jackson, of that city. 

“ { do not believe that the Asiatic Cholera will prevail to any consider- 
able exteat in the New England States, for the geological character of 
the country appears to be opposed ta it. es 

I bélieve I made reference to the influence of calcareous soils in the 
induction of cholera in my letters to Dr. James Jackson, on the cholera 
in Vienna, which letters were published in the autumn of 1832, ia the 
Boston Medical Magazine. ; 

I here send you au extract froma lecture whieh I delivered in Bostun, 
on the 3!st December, 1834, aud have several times since repeated in this 
and other places where I have lectured : : 

‘The progress of the Asiatic Cholera shows also that there is such a 
thing as Medical Geology, for the cities situated on limestone or tertury 
soils have always sutlered most severely from that scourge.’ prea | 

{ have repeatedly advised that on the occurence of the cholera in this 
country, persons who might be fearful of that disease would find 4 safe 
refage in the primary regions of New Bagland, ; 

e have a right to iafer that since it never has visited the granite conn- 
tries of Switzerland or Tyrol, in Europe, while it followed the calcareous 
districts arvand: and since it did not occur in the primary districts of 


the calearaous formations through Canada, New York, Ohio, and along the 
Mississippi,—that the calcareous soil or waters had much to do with the 





production of the disease. 

We kuow that the bowels of any Eastern man who travels through the 
calcareous districts of the Western States are much disturbed by the ac- 
tion of bi-carbonate of lime, which is contained in the water, and hence | 
we might naturally iuter that such a disturbing cause might render the | 
constitution more liable to the cholera, which has its seat in the stomach | 
and small intestines. | 

Take a map of the globe and trace the course of the Asiatic cholera, | 
and then examine into the geological character on its track, and you will | 
find that it is calcareous, and that the principal ‘niduses’ (if 1 may socal! 
them) of the disease were on the tertiary bottoms, where the springs and | 
well waters are highly charged with salts of lime. Vienna and Paris are | 
the two best known of the calcareous tertiary basins, and in those cities | 
you well know the cholera committed its most fearful ravages. 

It is to be hoped that the introduction of the Cochituate water into 
Boston will prove salutary to the people in more ways than have been | 
generally thought of. {[ would observe that although Boston well water | 
coutains salts of lime in large proportions, there are but few wells that | 
contain mach of the bi-carbonate; and the muriate of lime and sulphate 
of lime do not cause the peculiar disturbances resulting from whut are | 
called calcareous waters 

Ant 1 Panis.—Of Art news there isnot much. M. Visconti, the dis- | 
tinguished architect is at length charged with the finishing of the Louvre, 
and with those other consecutive arrangements which are to make that 
portion of Paris unrivalled in the world. An additional idea is promul- 

ated, or rather renewed, by David d’Angers, namely, to line the Champs 

lysées with a row of statues on each side, commemorating the great 
men of France. If the government, however, has only 200,000 francs 
(80004.) of “ encouragement” to artists to begin with, good part of which 
is already spent in purchases from the last Exhibition, sach vast projects 
must lie over yet. The Republic, in one matter of “ encouragement to 
artists,” has invented a very creditable, and in every way agreeable, me- 
thod of giving distinction to artistic merit in the Exhibitions, which at 
the same time turns its own governmental Art-manufactures to use, 
aud repays Art with Art. The prizes of merit distributed after the 
Salon were medals, which, of course, apart from their honour, were of 
no great use or ornament. But this year other prizes have begun to be 
distributed. We have seen two rich and elegant vases from the manufac- 
tory at Sevres, which were sent the other day to the brethers Leh- 
oe: every other artist of recognised merit being equally agreeably 
visited. 

The exhibitions of competitions at the School of Fine Arts have com- 
menced. We have already had the sculpture aud medal engravings. As 
usual, less inspiring and interesting subjets could not well have been 
chosen. The former had to represent a single figure, ‘“‘ Philoctetes set- 
ting out for the Siege of Troy with the bow and arrows of Hercules.” 
Let any one imagine a poor fellow, who had heard there was such a 
thing as inspiration in Art, setting to, in order to get an important prize, 
with nothing to consider in reference to this work, except what leg of his 
“bon homme’’ he shall put foremost! What action, what expression, 
what sentiment can b» put into a man who does nothing, and has nothing 
to do but walk? I forget, by the way, part of the business is that he is 
lame, and so the prize is to him who best represents a man who limps as 
he walks. And these are grave and reverend seniors in Art, who pretend 
to carve us young students into great artists, if we only lend them the 
“ bonne volante !"’"—Art Journal, Oct. 














Artists axp Law.—A somewhat unusual case at law tried at the assi- 
zes in the Midland Circuit. Mr. Clarke, a sculptor, residing in Manches- 
ter, brought an action against his landlord for an illegal distraint upon the 
centents of his studio, valued at 400/., which the latter caused to be sold 
by auction, when they realised about 607. It would seem that the auc- 
tioneer was little skilled in Art lore; and was as unacquainted with the 
peseanomicr of the great ones of the earth, as the hammer he wielded ; 

or it was proved in evidence that he described a cast of Raffaelle as the 
“long-haired show boy;” another, of Chantrey, as the “ bald-headed 
chap ;” a bust of John Wesley was put up as that of Voltaire; and one of 
Sir Charles Bell as Deaf Burke. It can scarcely be supposed that such 
absurdities could have originated from ignorance; they must have been 
assumed for the parpose of throwing ridicule on the sculptor; this view 
the jury took of the affair, for they returned a verdict in favour of the 

laintitf!— That the value of the property taken was 275/.” This entitles 

im to double that amount, viz., 550/.; a penalty which the oppression of 
hie landlord has most righteously entailed upon himself.—Art Journal. 





Tas Atraca Umsrerta.—Among many recent improvements in utili- 
ties which, although not to be classed precisely under the head of “ Fine 
Art,” certainly appertain to it, we have much pleasure in noticing @ no- 
velty produced by Messrs. Sangster, of Regent Street, by whom it has 
been patented. The material which forms the screen in this umbrella 
is composed of fine wool, a material as elegant as, and more durable 
than, ordinary silk, while it is, at least, equally impervious to rain: it 
is unnecessary to add, thatno comparison whatever can be made between 
it and cotton, The forms have been, as far as possible, attended to. The 
handles are good in all the specimens we have examined : some of them 
are admirably carved, and others are skilfully and judiciously ornament- 
ed, and we have not seen one that can be described as in bad taste. In 
fact, there is now no class ef modern manufacture which the producer 
suffers to pass uninfluenced by careful thought to Art.— Ibid. 





Pantiamentary Graxts.—The followiag sums were recently voted by 
the House of Cominons for purposes connected directly or indirectly 
with our Art-[nstitutions, ‘viz. :—42,038/. for the new buildings, fittings, 
&e., of the British Museum; 80,766/. for expenses of procuring antiqui- 
ties and works of Art for the British Museum; 2000/. for com Teting the 
Nelson Oolumn; 1500/. for the National Gallery ; 3002. for the Royal trish 
Academy ; aud 3004. for the Royal Hibernian Academy. In considering 
these items we are absolutely astonished at the unequal distribution of 
the whole amount, compared with the relative importance of the several 
objects to which they refer; thus we find 122,804/. voted for the British 
Museum, when the paltry sums of 1500/. and 2000/. are respectively ap- 
propriated to the National Gallery and the Nelson Column. Now, we 
must not be thought to speak disparagingly of the importance of the 
Museum nor of the benefits which its treasures confer on the scientific 
world, when we say, that had a considerable portion of the sum allotted 
to its use been applied to the National Gallery, such an application of the 
public money would have been both wise and just. It is universally ad- 
mitted that this latter edifice is by no means equal to its requirements, 
mor even, in ite present state, is it the best adapted to its purpose: for 
want of suitable accommodation, we shall shortly seo Mr. Vernon’s Col- 


| will have as many as fourteen, but the average will be tour.— United 
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countrymen, consi: National Gallery, when 
a few thousand pounds jadiciously wonld have secured it a 
“local habitation” in some degree commensurate with its value, in 
we find in the estimate 2000/. set apart for “completing the Nelson Co- 
lumu.”” We coufess ourselves at a loss to understand this iiem ; the four 
sculptors employed upon the bas-reliefs were each to receive 10002. for 
his respective work (a sum, as we have heretofore remarked, utterly in- 
suflicient to pay them tor their labour and skill, and materials used), and 
the “lions” for the pedestals are yet eaged up. How then can this 2000/. 
“ complete” the work, unless it be inteuded to pay the artiste by instal- 
ments of so much in the pound, aud they are allowed to hold their de- 
signs as security till the last dividend be paid. The whole affair of this 
Column is disgraceful to us as a nation, and an insult to the hero to whose 
memory it is erected. They manage these matters better in other coun- 
wies wher the trading system exercises no influence over every action 
of the government.—Art-Journal. 





Tue War Mepats ror tue Army anp Navy.—Considering the very 
natural aud frequently expressed ae! of the old Peninsular warriors 
to hear what progress is making with the medal which is to adorn the 
breasts of the veterans, and descend as a proud heir-loom to their 
families, we have endeavoured, from time to time, toobtain information 
as to the progress of the operatious at the Mint, and we think our readers 
will give us credit for having generally succeeded in accurately tracing 
the stages of this most elaborate piece of work. 

The medals themselves are all strack at the Mint, and we do not be- 
lieve that a single exception will be taken to their simple beauty. The 
naval medals represention one side the head, in profile, of the Royal and 
gracious donor of the distinction, Queen Victoria. On the reverse of the 
naval medal is an exquisite engraving, in bold reliel, of Britannia, hold- 
ing in her right hand a trident, and seated on a noble seahorse, governing 
the waves. The obverse of the military medal, likewise, contains the 
Queen’s head, while the reverse exhibits a figure of her Majesty, on the 
step of a throne, crowning with the chaplet of victory the Hero of Waterloo 
and the Peninsula, who, classically robed, and wearing his military uni- 
fourm aud decorations beneath the toga, kueels to receive the prize. The 
graceful group (the likenesses of which are admirable, the very small size 
considered) is euacircled with the brief but expressive motto, “ To the 
British army.” 

The business now remaining to be performed by the Mint is the very 
important one of striking the Christian and surname of each individual 
entitled to the medal around the outer edge of the decoration. On the 
edge of each naval medal is likewise to be stamped the name of the ship 
the wearer served in at the actiou for which it has been granted. When 
that work is accomplished, and the rolls of the claimants are returned by 
the Mint, the whole of the medals will be sent to Messrs. Hunt and | 
Roskell (late Storr and Mortimer), the silversmiths, in Bond-street, to 
whom bas been committed the business of engraving the bars which are | 
to bear the names of the battles in which the wearers were engaged. | 
These bars wiil cross the ribbon (the military being the same in pattern 
as the Waterloo ribbon, and the naval ribbon being of blue, with a white 
border) which is to support the medal at the breast, aud will be terminat- 
ed by alittle ornament, elegantly connecting the medal to the ribbon. 
The medal is in size rather bigger than half acrown. The material is 
silver. Wecaunot accurately compute the time when the medal will 
actually leave the Mint ; but, looking at the progress made by Haunt and 
Co., with the Sutlej medsls, we should think that a few weeks will bring 
the work to ounelatias We understand that the firm will be able to 
turn out about 500 medals per diem, or 15,000 per mensem. Some of the 
naval veterans claim no less than eight. Some of the military veterans 





Service Gazette. 





Martin Duratoe.—Among the recent deaths here, I notice one that 
scarcely attracteda passing remark, yet he was a man, who, twenty years 
ago, stood at the head of society—Martin Duralde. Born of an influential 
and affluent family in Attakapas, extensively connected, augmenting his 
hereditary fortune by successful investments, married to a daughter of 
the Hon. Heury Clay, who was then at the zenith of his popularity and 
power, Mr. Duralde was, on all sides, courted, consulted, and caressed. 
But reverses overtook him ; city property rapidly ran down; his wife 
died ; his friends diminished with his tortune, and at the commencement 
of the Mexican war, this man once so rich, so popular, and so honoured, 
found himself obliged, for subsistence, to follow our march with a few 
packages of merchandise. He recently embarked on a trading schooner, 
at Tampico, to return home. The deadly fever of that coast swept off 





every one of the crew but a small boy, and when the vessel, after beating 
about in the Gulf, finally made the bar of the river with a signal of distress 
the Captain was found dead on a pallet, and the unfortunate Duralde by 
his side in the last agonies, no medicine, no water, and scarcely a ration of 
food on board. What an illustration of the vanity and vicissitudes of life ! 
—Correspondence Concordia Intelligence. 





imporTANt Inpian Treaty—Four Mituions or Acres AcquireD.— 
General William Medill, Superintendent of Indian aftairs, passed through 
this city last night, having bought out all the right of the Menominee In- 
dians in the Territory of Wisconsin, whereby the United States have ac- 
quired the title to 4,000,000 acres of new territory in Wisconsin, em- 
bracing land on the Fox aud Wisconsin rivers, and laid down in the re- 
cent maps as parts of Brown, Portage, and Wisconsin counties. It ém- 
braces Little and Big Bull Falls, Whitney’s Mills, &c., &c. Some years 
ago, Congress granted to Wisconsin the alternate sections to complete a 
caaal between the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. The canal could not be 
made because the Indians owned much of the land. It has now been 
bought; and two days after the making of the treaty, two hundred 
squatters had laid their claims. The land is very rich and valuable. 
Several attempts have been made to treat with this very old and once 
powerful tribe of Indians, of which Osh-kosk is Chief. But all have been 
unsuccessful. He is connected with sume of the wealthiest and most in- 
fiuential citizens of the Mississippi on the Crow-wing river, near where 
the Winnebagoes now are, and on lands which the Government bought 
of the Chippewas. The treaty is a very fair one for both parties. The 
Indians get about $300,000; and out of this a specific sum is set apart 
for a manual labour school, a grist-mill, black-smith’s shop, and the sup- 
port of a miller for fifteen years. The Indians remove themselves, and 
thus save those swindling operations which are always gone into by con- 
tractors in their removal. There are no reservations for speculators. 
Thus the whole matter is a plain business transaction between the Indians 
aud the Government. Thereare no reserves in the matter to make trouble. 
The Superintendent took the whole matter into his own hands, and 
the whole expense (for travelling and all) of negotiating this treaty, will 
not be $150. General Medill, in all his operations with this tribe, has 
astonished everybody. His success and his economy both are unrivalled. 
The present annuities of this tribe cease in 1857. General Medill ar- 
ranged it so as to commence the payment thereafter in annual payments, 
so that the Indians cannot squander their money, and yet have it as they 
need it. It would have been better for the Government could it have had 
General Medill to negotiate more of its treaties.— Chicago Democrat, 
Oct. 24. 

Extraorpinary Vintace.—Never was the vintage so abundant as it 
has been in 1848. In all the vine-growing districts of France there is a 
deficiency of casks for pressing the grapes. In Bearn it is so difficult to | 
gather in the crop on account of its abundance, that the attempt has been 
abandoned. In many vineyards the mules are allowed to eat it; and at 
Luresves, several wine-growers, desirous of emptying their cellars, have 
put up the following notice outside their houses : : 

Wine at will—drinking here at a penny an hour. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris, also, the crop has been so enormous that 
the peasants dare no longer bring their grapes into the city for sale. The 
disposal of them wholesale would be uncertain, and they would incur 
the municipal tax of six centimes per kilogram. In consequence of this, 
a species of grape-fair has been established outside several of the market 
barriers. On one occasion, lately, the whole camp of the Champs Ely- 
sées turned out to buy their provision, and re-entered together, each man 
carryiag a kilogram and a half, three pounds weight, which is the quan- 
tity allowed te brought in duty-free. They had the air of returning 
from a marauding expedition.—- Courrier des Etats Uns. 








Anotuer Stature oF THE Duxe or We Ltincton.—A very appropriate 
tribute to the military reaown of the Duke of Wellington is just about to 
be placed within the walls of the Tower of London, of which fortress 
his Grace is Chief Governor and Constable. This monument consists of 
a colossal statue of the Duke, 9 feet high; the material is white marble, 
and the sculptor is Mr. Milnes, of the New Road. The hero is repre- 
sented at about the prime of life, as he appeared just after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

The location of the statue is a pedestal of granite, 9 feet in height, 
placed upon the Tower Green, just opposite the flight of steps — 
from the Bloody Tower; and facing small space , ease, the Chape 
and the New Storehouse. 


PROBLEM No. I, sy J. K. 


In this, and in subsequent diagrams, the black are su poend to be ran pper, 
™ white on the lower ob e. whe Gey ae 
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White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 
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Right giad were we to be thus assured, that you were yet a moving piece on li 

board. So many squares within our own immediate sphere of uction, uave of lat 

vacant, that we were inclined to fear yourself had been We now print your Problem 
No. 1; there is an error in the statement of No.2. Your emanations are too Valuable to be 
allowed to rum to waste,—will you have the kindness tu “overlaul yoar memorandum 
book,” for the correct position,—and when found, “make a note on”—a3 our worthy friend , 
Captain Cuttle would say,—and letus hear from you again at your leisure. 

E. A. D.—(Fayette, Ky.)—C. H.S. has written to you by post,in answer to certain queries 
contained in your last lever. Respecting the case left for our decision as to the scores (by 
mutualagreement) of abact gume ina match, and the question arising therefrom, whether or 
not the moves should puss under such circumstances—we differ from you tn tote, and consider 


To CorrespoONDEeNTs.—J. K.—Your communication was received with much pegwe. 
e’s chess 
e 


that no notice whatever should be taken of such an are houm mg c= excepting in score. Your 
“Checkmate in three moves,” shall have due examination; and we doubt not, but it will 
appear shortly. 

W. H.C.—Your problem is likewise laid aside for consideration. Your suggestions, as to 
other matters, are Well-founded. 


B. B. (Louisville, Ky. )—One of the games with which we were lately favoured will be 
given inournext. The promised analysis will be highly acceptable. 


— 


Tus Untrep States Army anp Navy.—It has been mentioned in pre 
vious numbers, that General Scott presented lately to the Military Acade- 
my at West Point certain trophies taken in the Mexican campaign—that 
in the inscriptions ou them no allusion was made to the co-operation of 
the navy, and that Commodore Perry in a public letter remonstrated on 
the omission, on behalf of his gallant branch of the service. That re- 
monstrance has drawn from General Scott the following letter to Capt. 
Brewerton, Engineer, Superintendent of the U. 8S. Military Academy. It 
is dated New York, 24th alt.: 


“ My attention has been called to a published letter from Commodore 
Perry respecting the inscriptions on three of the trophies I presented, 
through you, last month, to the United States Milftary Academy. I ab 
lude to sections of the flag-staffs taken «t Vera Craz, which respectively 
belonged to San Juan do Ullow, Fort St. Jago and Fort Conception. 

“ Please cause the plates on these three objects to be unscrewed, efface 
the inscriptions, and renew the same with the words and Navy inserted 
immediately after the word ‘ Army.’ 

“ [regret that Commodore Perry did not do me the kindness to call my 
attention directly to this subject, rather than through the public press. 
The inscriptions on the staffs captured in the interior of Mexico, were 
the first written, and the others subsequently copied (mutatis mutandie) 
therefrom. 

‘No part of the Army is inclined to do the sister branch of our public 
defence the slightest injustice, and that I ought to be free from the impu- 
tation, my despatches, written at Vera Cruz, abundantly show.” 





Tovcuine Repiy.—A few weeke since, one of the Mississippi steamers 
having on board a detachment of U. 8. troops, stopped at a small tows 
on the Indiana shore, to bury adead soldier. The fine band of the 2d 
Infantry played the solemn march of the dead, as the bedy was borne to 
its last resting place, and quite a crowd (it was Sanday) came around to 
witness the ceremonies, to many there new. As the esvort passed slowly 
along, a large, statwart soldier was observed sitting upon a piece of 
hewn timber, his face browned by the hot sun of the tierra Caliente, per- 
fectly devoid of expression, and his chin resting upon his hands. He 
seemed to be in deep thought, when ove of the villagers approached and 
said to him: ‘“ I ‘spose you’ve heard that tune viay"t bohiee t” The sol- 
dier raised his eyes to the intruder, and looking sadly, yet sternly, in his 
face, answered—“ Yes, till the birds learnt to sing it !” The inquirer walk- 
ed away, and left the soldier to his reveries.—Philadelphia Model Courier. 





Burnixe or THE Tempte or Navyoo.—A correspondent of the N. F. 
Tribune writes thus from Nauvoo, Ill. under date, 11th ult. 


The “ Mormon Temple’ in this city was set on fire on Monday morn- 
ing last and burned down. The fire was set in the belfry about 2 o’clock 
in the morning. No effort was made to stop the progress of the flames, 
the people being stupefied with horror and amazement at the Vandslism 
that would lay in ruins one of the most magnificent structures in the coun- 
try erected at an expense of $200,000. 

Nothing now remains of that edifice, which was the pride and boast of 
a deluded people, but the blackened walls, and the few Mormons who 
are about here, breathe in whispers the most terrible vengeance. The 
Temple had just been lease | by the Trustees of the Mormon Church for 
a term of years for the purpose of being converted into an institution of 
learning, and the agent of the lessees was to have taken possession on the 
morning it was burned. 

A double curse now rests on this ill-fated city. The character which 
it has long borne of being a den of infumy. crime and blood, will not be 
improved by this last crowning act of atrocity. 








7 copartnership heretofore existing between the subscribers under the firm of PRIMB 
WARD & Co., is this day dissolved by mutual consent. EDWARD PRIME, 
SAMUEL WARD, 
New York, November 1, 1848. JOHN WARD. 
nov 4—St 





EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


OR THE RECOVERY of Dormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 


cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 
Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABION 
38 Broadway, New! ork 


ences are 
Precland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co® W.& J.T. Tapscott. G.R. A, Rick 
Edward Schroder, Esq,, Cincinnati, Ohio. A, Patchin, Esq., President Patchin 
Buffalo. nov 4—ly 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 
HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAVANA 
CAT ys es VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
Fadia Leland 
Withe Directors have recently reduced the rates of pas to Bermuda to $40—to St. Thomas 
to $75—and to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like 
The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore 


MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nov 4—2 ms 


Refer permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common the) N.Y 





For further particulars, apply to 





NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET, 


LATEST ADDITIONS. 
Narrative of the Niger Expedition. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Graviere’s Sketches of the last Naval War. 2 vola 
Lord Londonderry’s Peninsular War. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Gleig’s Life of Lord Clive. 1 vol.12mo. 
Burnet on the Fine Arts. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Guesses at ‘Truth. by Two Brothers. 2d Series, 1 vol. 12me. 
Regnault’s Treatise on Chrystallography. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Mrs. Somerville’s Physical y 1 vol. 12mo. 
Schranke’s Description of the Croton Aqueduct. 1 vol. folio. 
Brady’s Kedge Anchor, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Bastiat’s Sophisms of the Protective Policy. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Keate’s Life, Letters, and Literary Remains. 1 vol 12mo 
Steinmetz’s History cf the Jesuits. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Bolton’s Histo’ Westchester County. 2 vols. 87a 
Herbert's American Sports. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Irving’s Knickerbocker. New edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
I @ Sketch Book. New edition, 1 vol. 12mo 








6 Briefwechse!l mit Korner, 4 vols, 2m 
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DELAROCHE’S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 
OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, : 
EXHIB T THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 
IS 4-4 pate Open from 9 A.M. unéil 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents, 
Season 


cents. oct 2i—tf 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 
OF VERA CRUZ. 

598 Broadway, late Banvard’s Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf—Arrival of 
A™S aioe Steamers kc—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 
le, by Lieutenant Parker—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
and re real guns and howitzers by mechanical figures—Terribie bombardment of the 
City by day anf’ t.—Brilliant effect of the firing and bursting of shells by night. Surren- 

of the City and presentation of Colours.—The ar 8s and Steamers ever seen 
fm any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moving as if with life. 
A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
50 cents.—Children “price. A limited number of family and seasen tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 un Wednesday and Cotardag anerseone, 
: im. *. 











A. ARNOLD & CO. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 50 CANAL ST. 
exceedingly iuw prices, a choice xtensive stock of Fashion 
A istenin sclocted in Europe by 4 partner of the house, aoe. 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO.’S 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 
289: Broadway. 


pen frem 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 50 a 


PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 


ILLIAM HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Brosdway, opposite the Park, 
having enlar; and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument they have latel 
made important improvements, and are enabled to offer to the public, an article fully =. t 
cndapetor, to that of any other maker, and ataslow a rice. Guitars, a very superior article, 
oftheir own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
fm the best manner, and ofthe best materials—warranted correct. 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC 
DIONS, &c., &e. 
eo W H.’& S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, ang 
‘will receive all the new music as soon as published. 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


EPTEMBER, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
steel by H. S. Sapp, from an original Picture by T. ti. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from the pen of the venerable Joun Apams. With an engraved Key designating the 
Portraits of the Members present. geet by a eee printed on fine paper 24 by 52. Proofs 
; a few copies on India Paper $5. Just published by 
&; ° ' JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to ony part 
United States. Sept 16—3 m* 


NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 


NDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
Pianos, and for the best manufacturers in the United States. ANnpre & Co. have just 
their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States and in 
urope, where can be found achoice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 
and warranted in every particular, Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
ts of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. The large stock of 
we teem the factory of Henri Herz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 
ported to this Seer da ianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, and Square Pianos in rosewood and 
mahogany cases, of d fleront sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
are so justly celebrated. MUSiC -Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 
recent publications. 
Letters and orders please address to 
Sept i6--3m 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
pr BROTHER & Co., Washington Stores, No. 139 William Street, New York, ne 
door south of Fulton Street, are manufacturing, and have always on hand ea full assort- 

ment of articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
@f retail, at low prices, for cash: 

Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 

Suspending Solar Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 

° ° 


Sept 3—if 














ANDRD & CO., 447 Broadway, New York, 





Bracket, do 
Side, do do do 
Solar Chandeliers, do do do 2,3, 4and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 
o Bracket do do do 


Chandeliers do do 2,3, 4 and 6 ‘ights, 





° 
Girandoles, gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 
Candelabra, do do do do 
China, Vases and Bohemian Glass \ases, do 
Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 


Glass ts. 
Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all k nds, 
Paper Shades a .arge assortment of new patterns and styles, 
Oils—Sp-erm, Whale and Lard, of the bes! quaiity, 
Supernor Camphene and Burning Fluid. 


TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIEN T. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation among 
men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpid state of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
tions of that important or In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous cases 
in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestion, 
ae, Leveranees and Headache, it has invariably proved inevery instance a medicine 

w ° 


of ty. 
and sold, wholesale and re’ b JAMES TARRANT, Druggis 
Fropares ia, aie nN o. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Ha 
Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
‘900 Wiiliam street.—Reece & i ag 31 _East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred, Brown, 


my 6—6 mos 





Chestnut Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles 
p Lng Co., 40 st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout . — 
une 





GAS FIXTURES. 


= RECEIVED from the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
ef a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 

CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 
be with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 


cheap as any house in the city, qualitycompared. 
and the public are invited to ca lland inspect them. 
B.—SILVER W. in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 

are, Cutlery, J , Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
Lrons, Forks and &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Bleck Tin Coffee Urns, Venison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. 

Also some entire new patterns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 

my 2—6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 





IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


Bo ye gory GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
. viata and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag- 
q is the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its mosi 
pees te Satively owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in ite 
If then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it ia thue 
we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 

tained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im’ ovement 
ever all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession gene- 
as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It is ex- 
ingly ae een ee and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
with all other ments, It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to 
‘eny power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- 
sure of the operator. The magnetic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with 
sy ae sensation to the most delicate person. 1t requires no assistance in its use, and 


shheabe Spas harmless. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posirive AND PERMANENT suc: 
cess in all cases of matism, acute of chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs; 
ouloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepey, Dye- 
Palpitation of the Heart, — and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Phat a 
> Lea pT Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 
ey, and ervous Diseases. As a preventive for A oplexy, the Machine is confidently 
recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, ee, Deal. 

ness Curvature oi the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully 
Eacn Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all ry appli putup 
in neat black walautlLoxes. hosomeanging each is a new Manuel,con' fulland simple 
Girections for its use and Sogmeoten in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— 


saccessful- 





Any person of ordin inte nce can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 

AE pores Sat So EOMESY tatoo eure sail goes ta of 
8 rgeons, every family s ssess one of these 

gpsutiingtraments ney wil be found of vast benefit in aenasens ses in which or. 


medical treatment is of slight avail. 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size ana nower. They can be 
Teadily and safely sent to any part of the United States, Canada, British rovinces and West 
each mstrument is warranted. 
The RADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 
B. Ora D. C. MOORHEAD, 182 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. ers addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and care 
ally fulfilled. tents 








FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


HE well-known steamship UNITED STATES, burthen 2000 tons, W. G. Hackstaff 
Commander, willleave for NEW ORLEANS on Saturday, November 4th, from Judd’s 
upper side en ay lee East River. 
parcels. ages received at Harnden & Co’s. Express office, 6 Wall street, un- 
ti] the day of ey pe delivered immediately on arrival at New Orleans. ’ 
Price of passage, all parts of the ship, 375, 
P 25 on letters weighing half an ounce, 
Ro freight will be og thr . u 2 = of sailing. 
tters received at Harnden & Co’s.,6 Wall street, at the Exchange News 
's Letter Office, 70 Wall street, and at Kenyon’s, Sousnal iCaumaus fice. at 


For freight or pasage, apply to 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip, New York. 


&" Should twenty or more passeugers offer for HAVANA, the UNITED STATES wil! 
touch at that her return she will resume her regu'ar trips to Haver, leaving New 


lace. 
York on the lon December, and Havre on the 8th of January, touching at Southampton both 
ways. foct 3—tf 





Atoton. 


JOSEPH GILLOT?’S STEEL PENS. 


fyfasoractunars WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 

Y OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Heiders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to tlie 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws ‘of the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai > warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. Bov & 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISRED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£6C60,000 or $3,000,000. 


Sir Robert Alexander, B. — — Green, Esq. 
art , - 
Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 


Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil I. Thompson, E. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

— Sohn Goddard, Esq. 

Physic Septimus Wray, M. D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 

. Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital, 

Very low rates of premium on young lives. 

Large Bonuses on policies etiected on the participation scale. 

On [Insurance for the whole of Lite, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. ‘ 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of S premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums psid, 

fae acceptance of Nave, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment o/ a commen- 
-urate premium. i 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (ifdesire?) on proof of date of birth. 

Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

Noexira charge for sea risk to Europe. 

New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, lisq., M. b,, 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel..... PTTTTT TTT Titi Trot ++s+eeeHon, Willis Hall. 
Solicitor..... PPTTTitiiy PTTTTITTT TTT erovece eveccce Albert Gallatin, Jua. 
Prospectuses, and all information rejating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street 
Aug 3% Agent for the United States 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8S Waterleo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—85,000,000. 
ey Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect secur!- 


ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since tts 
commencemeni—its annual income being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


000. 
In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per ceat. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
policies of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 


ing table:— 
. $5000 6 years—added $600, 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years—added $200. 





For the whole Life. 
For seven years, 














Age. For one yeer. | at an annual pre- Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profita, 
3 1 02 1 69 1 82 2 00 
2 1 O4 lll 1 8&7 21 
25 1 07 115 1 92 215 
28 110 117 197 220 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the inalirance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on application to 
Ww. Cc. M ATELAN 
jans tf 


Agent for New York and the United States. 





THE ONLY REMEDY FOR EPILEPTIC FITS. 


ART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT is the only remedy that can be relied on for the per 

manent cure of Spasmodic Contractions, Irritation of the Nerves, Nervous or Sick Head 
ache, Nervous Tremors, Neuralgic Affections, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and 
Physical Energy, and all the Nervous Disorders, including the most dreadful of all diseases 
that ever infect the human race, Epileptic Fits, or Falling Sickness, Hysterical Fits, Convul- 
sions, Spasms, &c. DR. HART would impress it upon the minds of the afilicted, that the 
Vegetable extract is the only remedy ever discovered that can be relied on for the perma- 
nent ccre of this most dreadful of ail diseases. As its te ndency is to insanity, madness and 
death, the most Skilful Physicians of Europe, as well as those of our own country, have pro. 
nounced Epilepsy incurable. And it has been so considered by many, until this most im- 
portant of all discoveries was mede by Dr. 5. Hart, nearly sixteen years since, during which 
time it has been performing some of the most Remarkable Cures upon record, and has ac- 
quired a reputation which time alone can efface, Physicians of undoubted skill and expe- 
rience, Ministers of various denominations, as wel] as hundreds of our eminent citizens, all 
unite in recommending the use of this truly valuable medicine to their patients in charge, and 
friends, who are afflicted, as the only remedy. 

We quote the language used by those who have been cured by this valuable medicine. One 
says, “I have suffered beyond my power of description, but now I rejoice in being fully re- 
stored to health and happiness.” Another says, “1 thank God that I feellama well man. I 
also feel itmy duty to proclaim it to the ends of the earth, that those similarly afflicted uay 
find relief.” Another, (who is an eminent lawyer, and well known in this city,) says, “my son 
has been afflicted for years with Epilepsy, but isnow enjoying good health fromthe Vegetable 
Extract. Its fame,” says he, “should and ought to be sounded to the ends of the earth.” An- 
other says, “language is entirely inadequate to express my gratitude to Dr. Hart, for having 

n the means, under the blessing of od, of restoring me to the enjoyment of good health, 
after having been afflicted with Epilepsy in its worst forms; and my morning and evening ob- 
lation of praise and thanksgiving shall continue to ascend to that God who has afflicted butto 
make me whole.” 

Mrs. J. Bradley, 115 Orchard street, New York, states that she has been subject to Fits for 
many years, an has been restored to perfect health (after every other means had failea) by 
the use ofthe Vegetable Extract. 

Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Dover, Russell co., Alabama, who is one of the best Physicians in 

the State, says that he has been much benefited by the use of the Vegetable Extract, and that 
he unhesitatingly prescribes it in wn of Epilepsy which comes under his knowledge. 
_ Curtis G. Mayberry, Esq., formerly Postmaster at Lime Mills, Crawford co., Pa., now living 
in Erie co., Pa., states that for many years past he has been sorely afflicted with Fits, and he 
is now happy to state that a persevering use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract has restored him 
to sound health, being entirely freed from that worst of all diseases. 

Mr. hag ee E. Pratt, corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-sixth street, New York, states 
that Mr. Charles H. Boughton, a member of his family, has been so severely afflicted with 
Epileptic Fits for many years, that he was obliged to relinquish his business. Having used 
Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract (says Mr. Pratt) he was soon restored to perfect health, and left 
this city for the State of Ohio to resume his business. 

Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Spotswood, New Jersey. who has been afflicted 
with ~e tic Fits for more than 40 years, states that he has used Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
a his health has been so mach improved that he hopes, by Divine bleasing, to have no more 

its. 











EriLeptic Fits, for twenty-seven years and six months, cured by the use of this truly won- 
derful medicine. — ¥ 

Read the following remarkable case of the son of Wm. Secore, Esq., of Philadelphia, afflicted 

with Epileptic Fits twenty-seven years and six months. Aftertravelling through England, 
Scotland Germany and France, ——— the mosteminent physicians, and expending for 
medicine, medical treatment and advice three thousand dollars, returned with his son to this 
country in November last, without receiving any benefit whatever, and was cured by using 
Hart's Vegetable Extract. 
Ihave spent over three tho usand dollars for medicine and medical attendance. I was ad- 
vised to take a tourto Europe with him, which I did. [first visited England, { consulted the 
mosteminent physicians there in respectto his case ; they examined him and prescribed ac- 
cordingly. Iremained there three months without perceiving any change for the better, which 
cost me about two hundred and tifty dollars, pocketet by the pliysicians, and the mostthat I 
received was their opinion that my son’s case was hopeless, ond pusliledly incurable. 1 accord- 
ingly left England, travelled through Scotiand, Germany, and France, and returned home in 
the month of November last, with my son as far from being cured as when I left. Isaw your 
advertisement in one of the New York papers, and concluded to try Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 
seeing your statements and certificates of so many cures, some of twenty and thirty years 
standing, and [can aseuure you {am notsorry I did so, as by the use of Hart's Vegetable Ex- 
tract alone he was restored to perfect health. His reason, which was so far gone as to unfithim 
for business, is entirely restored, with the prospect now before him of life, health and useful- 
ness. Heis now 28 years of age, and 27 years and 6 months of this time has been afflicted with 
this most dreadful of diseases vut thank God is now enjoying good health. 

Now, sir, faith without works I don’t believein. To say I shall be ever grateful to you is one 
thing, and as I here enclose you one hundred dollars, 1 have no doubt but you will think this 
another and quite adifferentthing The debt of gratitude I still owe you, but please accept 
this amount as interest on the debt in advance. Yours, very respectfully, 

[ Signed) WILLIAM SECORE. 

Tue Time ts NoT FAR Distant When thousands whoare now trembling under the hand 
of this dreadfuldisease, and fearing that every attack may prove fatal, will find permanent 
reliefand be restored to new life, by using this celebrated medicine. 

Over one thousand Certificates have been received in testimony ofthe beneficial results pro- 
duced by the use of Dr. Hart's Vegetable Extract. “ 

t#” Prepared by 8. HART, M.D., New York. 


INES 5.50500 Uicccspenceccdccpiocecccoatencdtecnecs es eeies $3 00 
Do four packages........... SS eT Pee TrTTT Tre 10 00 
Do eight packages....... TTT TTT TTT TTT tte eeoveceses 20 00 


te Itis Sorey packed up in boxes for transportation, and sent to any part of the United 
States, Texas, Mexico, and West Indies, 


This valuable Medicine can be obtained at the Wholesale and Retail Fancy, Variety, Trim- 
ming, Comb, Tea, and Family Medicine Store of 
THOMAS AND MILES, 
169 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, GENERAL AGENTS 


for the United States, Canadas, Mexico, and West Indies—to whom all communications must 
be a , post paid— 
A. B.& 


D. Sands, 100 Fulton-street, corner of William, Agents for New York. 
Do “or D. Jaynes, No. 8 South Third-street, ° for Philadelphia. 
A. Tomkins and Seth W. Fowle, do for Boston. 
J. Wright & Co., 151 Chartres-stree do for New Orleans. 
Gad Cuapin, corner of Fighth and Marshall-streets, do __— for Louisville. 
Henry Blaksley & Co., corner of Third and Chestnut-ats.do —_for St. Louis. 


And for sale by most of the principal Druggists throughout the United States. Oct.7 











November 4 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMpRICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 8 between 


HIPS 
Boston and Li and betwee, 
ae “4 worpocl. aban New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 


Xoptains. 















& ‘om Eu bonsbisbonensooseges G. Lote 

Gc eeRecscesccacesascence coscgeclie hahon Hibernia... sevseseeed. Stone 

WO 6 cdababaocédccccvciscccces Oe OS Cc. Caledonia. ..+..cecceereseeeeeed. Leiteh 

Acadia, W. glas. 

pet ee nate casey 0 clear white light os their M&thead—green on starboard side—red og 
Captains. Fron 

Britannia. ....s.-eeeeceeees WW Lang. .....cccnce ° New York, Wednesday, Oct. 

Niagara... rfe - 38 n, Wednesday, Nov. ist. ao 

| a Saat “ New York Wednesday, Nov. @. 


eorerceccccerersseeds SOMO. sceccesees bd Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 15th. 
America.....s.seee-s w Tork, Wednesday, Nov. 224. 


oooees Wan. Harrison... o Ne 
Breight will be | ie be 

w c on 6 ond tf ‘son penses. 
An experienced curteen on Seen. , ee een 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Ovrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


Oct 28 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


HIS line of packets will h flier be posed of the following ships, which will euc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sail: tually from 
Lomton on the oth sok 25th and ame 4 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 








York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from Portemouth 
on the Ist ond Ith of every month theoughout the year, vias 4 
Ships. Masters. Days of - “4 from New Days of from 
or’ on. 
ster, WwW May 8, Se 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct 28, Feb. 
Northumberland,R.H. Griswold |“ 24° Pt “ 241] July 13, Nev. 13, Mere 
Victoria,’ «LR Hovey | an OS of St) ang is) Dee. 5° Apri 
. ov > ug. 13, A 
Hendrik H L Prat July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 oe OS a + 
Marg. Bvans E.G. Tinker “ “ "24, “ 24) Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
— J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 . ste" ae 
Dev ,new, £. E. Morgan “uu %“ @& “ 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, Juneig 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
tore. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best d 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wine 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ts will be responsible for lee 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless erat Bills of one ws signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N, Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO. Lo 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 





ndon. 





New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, Ist January.....e.e. +++ (16th February, 
Howe, master. jis May...... eeeees 1 June, 
ist September.......... (16th October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, ¢ lst February........... (16th March, 
Everleigh, muster. ¢ lat June...... Sovcececes ; 16th July, 
ist October........... .¢ 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, § ist March........+ eeeee (16th April, 
Conn, master. Tet FURY. cccccccccccccce ie August, 
lst November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, Lat April. .ce.ccceseecees ‘Sth May, 
Fuanck, master. } Ist August.......+++++. ¢ 16th September, 
lst December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will beforwarded free from any qxpenees but those actually 
rred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 


mar 13 88 Wall Street. 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TOR@NTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
(weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port t ope, 
and Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o'clock, an 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday more 
ing, at 8 o’clock precisely. 
oronto, June 12, 1848. July 8~5 mos ' 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
[p*“FtTs on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale b 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM, 
7 Post’s Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches 
And the Branches of the Bank of Britisu North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 





Agents. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(2mpowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs BaNK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE Onpnan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Diree 
« tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Ciatrman, Samuel 8. Howland, 
John 8S. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Wiliam Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, i Fanning C. Tucker. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Louis A. Godey, 
William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 


Clement C. Biddle, 
George R. Graham, 
Jonathan Meredith, he Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 


BOSTON. 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, oe ar D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
Mepicat Examiners aT New Yorx.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, amd S. S. 


Keene. 
J. LEANDER STA General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricnarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Celonies, 


FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. 


Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospectus—table of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—liet 


of Agents, &c., cap be obtained at 71 Wall street, . 
aim. f LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S CPFICR tom, August 10, 1848.—Te the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Moaday of November next, the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President efthe United States. 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term of service expires on the 
last day of December next. 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term ofservice expires 
on the last day of December next. 
A Representative in the Sist Corgress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
District, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. 
Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 13th Wards of said city. 
Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
of the 8th, 9th. and 14th Wards of said city. h 
And also, a Representative in the said Congress, forthe Sixth Congressional District, com 
posed of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Officers, to wit: 
Sixteen Members ofthe Assembly. 
A County Treasurer. 
oa ra ster in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term willexpire on the last day of Decem 
r, 3 
A Surrogate in the place of Charles McVean, whose term shall commence on the first day of 
January, 1849, ‘4 
Anda Recorder, in the place of John B. Scott, whose term shall also commence on the 8& 


day. ours, respectfull 
, Hee e ee CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
SHtKIFE'S OFFICE, New York, August Bee. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requ remen 
ofthe Statute in such case made and provid JOHN J, V, WESTERVELT, Sheriff 


, : , h week w 
(All the public newspapersin the County, will publish the above once in eac 
til ue election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that a bm hy Bane 

before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised Stature, » Chap. 
6, Title3, Article3, Partl, Page 140. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—Albany, August 21, 1848.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Ovficial in ae tone page re 
ceived this day, that on the 19th of April, 1848, the House of Represe — 4 
ig a erg” States, passed a Resolution in the words following, Viz: 
Res i 











‘ : -. goat as @ Representativefrom the 
That David S.Jackson is Not entitled to hig *vroreby creating a vacancy in the 


ae cegeereeal District of the State of New York” 
said District. ea : 
Notice is therefore hereby given that a Representative In the oe og me Veket 
States, for the Sixth Congressional District of this State, compe o h e ia h, » a 
and 17th Wards of the City of New York, isto Be ereeees Pda oe Ae yh wh oo te . 
i » > ng -] 
general election to be held on the Tuesday ens onc OP HER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 22d, 1848. 
The above is published pursuant to the no! _ ofthe Secretary of State and the requiremen'6 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTER rm, cuenit. 


oe the County, will publish the above once in each week 
until hanno) waged ys toy oy 4 their bills for advertising the same, so that they ma, be laid 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See revised Statute, Vol I. Chap. 


6, Title 3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one INSETLICN. «0s eescecnecnseccnceeess 
oe « « © two insertions... .....ccceseseeeesecess 





On 

One “ “ “ three " ewe e eee wears e neste eee 
“ “ “ ome month... 2.2... . cee eeeeneeeencees 
“ “ “ “three months... 2... .ccccencccecescscee 


“six months, ...cc.cesceceeeeescsccecere 
“ “ e “OME Yar... nce ceewenreeccereeeessenee 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


“ “ “ 


Saw. 
— 
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